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GOD OF LOVE ; 
A 
By J. K. Heydon The question “What is Truth” answered from the standpoint 
of business man, philosopher, scientist—by an author who proves : 
how these conflicting views can be sensibly reconciled to the 


unalterable answer—that God exists. $2.25 


RONSARD : 


By D. B. Wyndham Lewis The life of the sixteenth-century “Prince of 
Poets” who was also courtier, lover and Renaissance Catholic. ( 
The portrait of a man—gay, witty, aflame with genius—against 


the background of a time, a place, a civilization full of cruelty 
and beauty. Published jointly with Coward-McCann. $3.50 


A LIFE OF OUR LORD 
FOR CHILDREN 


By Marigold Hunt _ Beginning with an account of what had happened prior to 
Our Lord’s coming, we have the life itself, told with the author’s 
special knack of putting across the thrill of the Gospel narrative 


~~ TH eo 


for children. Jllustrated by Evelyn O. Eadie. $1.75 : 

THE BONE AND THE STAR | 
1 

By ——— Donnelly “An extraordinarily synthetic and imaginative study \ 


of primitive man, looked at from the points of view of Christian 
theology and modern science.”—Mortimer J. Adler. $2.25 


THE SPLENDOR of the LITURGY 


By Maurice Zundel The heart of the secret of man’s communication with 
God . . . “Reveals the meaning of the liturgy in all its beauty 
and splendor.”—Catholic World. $3.00 
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The situation on commercial grades 
of paper is getting worse instead of bet- 
ter. Another 10% cut is suggested for 
the fourth quarter of 1944. 

To be sure of having books for 
Christmas, they should be ordered im- 
mediately. 

Even if the book you want is not yet 
published, it should be ordered in ad- 
vance wherever possible. 


* * * 


Dr. Cronin’s first novel since The 
Keys of the Kingdom will be adver- 
tised as the story of “young Robert 
Shannon, striving against staggering 
odds to salvage his own soul.” 

$25,000 will be spent on the opening 
ads—the largest sum the publishers 
“have ever laid out on a new book.” 
The book will not be published until 
Nov. 13th, but the first printing is ex- 
pected to be sold out before Oct. 1st. 

I have read the book. It is clean and 
wholesome. Reviews cannot be released 
until publication. The title is The 
Green Years, price $2.50. 


* * * 


Because of a delay in publication of 
Margaret Brent: Adventurer until 
Oct. 13th we have had to postpone a 
elowing review until our hext issue. I 
can tell you, however, that this new 
book: by Dorothy Fremont Grant 
(What Other Answer?), is Catholic 
historical fiction of a very high order. 


* * * 


Invasion — an eye-witness account 
from the Normandy front, with 16 pages 
of invasion pictures—set a new record 
in publishing speed, just eight days 
| from the receipt of the final manuscript. 
| Sept. Sth, $2.50. 
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Maureen Daly, author of Seven- 
teenth Summer and Smarter and 
Smoother, will discuss the Book-of- 
the-Month Club novel Pastoral in our 


next issue. 
* 7 


— 

The World of Washington Irving 
by Van Wyck Brooks, $3.75, Book-of- 
the-Month Club selection for October, 
will be reviewed in our next issue by 
Robert E.-Holland, Director of Ford- 
ham University Press, New York City. 

* ao 7 


Rome Hanks has now been “banned”’ 
—according to the now familiar style— 
in Boston—after the 10th printing. See 
other comment in this issue. 

. « : 


A certain publisher is said to be get- 
ting out two sets of publicity on a forth- 
coming book—one to be used in Boston 
and the other for the outside. 

* * « 


Another publisher is said to have re- 
quested an author to tone down some 
of the language in her book. Is this 
perhaps a come-on for those who will 
be wanting unexpurgated copies? 

* = * 

Speaking of censorship, distribution 
of Yankee From Olympus. and The 
Republic, by the Beards, has been re- 
fused to the Armed Forces because of 
an amendment introduced by Senator 
Taft of Ohio and tacked on to the 
Soldiers Vote Bill which makes it a 
crime, punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment, for any government agency to 
distribute books containing political 
argument or political propaganda 
of any kind. 

Strictly speaking, this law will make 
it dangerous to send out the writings 
of Lincoln or Jefferson. 

(We understand a recent amendment 
cancels the restrictions.) 

x ” « 

The Bruce-Extension contest was 
won by Rev. E. F. Murphy of New 
Orleans. His book The Scarlet Lily 
will be published in November. 

Mortimer Adler has added Father 
Murphy’s New Psychology and Old 
Religion (1933, $3.00), to his list of 
the World’s Greatest Books. 


; ms * * 

H. G. Wells’ book, Crux Ansata, 

is in large part an attack on the Cath- 
olic Church. The London Herald 
challenged Wells to debate his asser- 
‘tions—a number of which were broad- 
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cast by the Nazis—and although Wells 


originally agreed to defend his claims 
he later withdrew the acceptance. 
2 * * 

Our Contributing Editor Paul 
Phelan, author of With a Merry 
Heart, is now with the Editorial De- 
partment of the New York Sun... . 

* ov * 

When James Joyce died it was pre- 
dicted that his book Finnegan’s Wake 
would never be explained. Vincent Star- 
rett says the author spent a third of his 
life in perfecting his puzzle—that is, 
muddling it and making it more diffi- 
cult. One of the coined words used con- 
tains 100 letters. What sense there is in 
puzzling over it, we have no idea. How- 
ever, Joseph Campbell and Henry Mor- 
ton Robinson have now written A Skel- 


eton Key to Finnegan’s Wake. 
* * * 


" Rupert Hughes’ Story of Thomas 


E. Dewey—orig. $2.75—-will be out in 
a revised reprint edition Sept. Ist at 
$1.00. ' 

* * * 

Harry Lorin Binsse, Managing Edi- 
tor of The Commonweal, has written 
a book for early fall publication at 
$2.00 — Canada’s Common Sense 


Revolution. - 
* © * 


Senator James Mead, author of Tell 
the Folks Back Home ($3.00), which 
we have recommended, has been made 
chairman of what was the Truman 
Committee. Since Senator Truman is 


now a candidate for vice president, it 


will probably. become the Mead Com- 
mittee. 
The book tells of the tour the sen- 


ators made to all of the war fronts. 
— * * 


The Downey Medal for 1944 has 
been awarded to Alfred Noyes’ The 
Secret of Pooduck Island, which was 
Mr. Noyes’ first: ‘book for children— 
$2. 00. * * * 7 


According to the Chicago Tribune, 
Albert Einstein has publicly repudiated 
as “generally unreliable” the new biog- 
raphy of himself, Einstein: An Inti- 
mate Study of a Great Man, written 
by his former son-in-law. Einstein says 
the author did not live in his household 
for eight years as represented, and fur- 
thermore had given him a written prom- 
ise not to publish the book. The Literary 
Editor of the Tribune refers to Pro- 


fessor Einstein as another of “the great- . 
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est men of his day” and predicts that 
the sale of the book . . . [will] “pop up 
like a cork from a champagne bottle.” 


+ * * 


Will Durant is said to have finished 


a manuscript to be published under the — 


title Caesar and Christ. 

Durant originally wrote for the no; 
toriously anti-Catholic Haldeman-Julius 
concern. Someone conceived the idea of 
combining a dozen or more of his lit- 
tle booklets into one volume on philos- 
ophy and the publishers made a fortune 
on it. 

+ 5 * 

During our latest fiscal year, we were 
able, by virtue of donated services, to 
show a net gain of one cent for each 
$1.50 in sales and subscriptions. 


* + * 


The Splendour of the Liturgy by 
Maurice Zundel—out of print for some 
time—will appear in its second edition 
Sept. 20th—$3.00. 


* * * 


The 4th printing of William Thomas 
Walsh’s excellent St. Teresa of Avila 
($5.00) is on heavier paper—weighing 
almost three pounds. 

* . - 


We are indebted to Miss Gertrude 
Blanchard, Librarian of Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, for her volun- 
teer work in explaining Booxs ON TRIAL 
to those in attendance at the summer 
session of the School of Library Science. 


* +. * 


—also to Sr. Mary, O.S.B., of the 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, 
and 

bd * * 

Sr. M. Milburga, Librarian, Mt. St. 
Benedict Academy, Crookston, Minn., 
who have been similarly helpful. 


+ . + 


Sr. St. Magdalen, Librarian of 
Immaculata Jr. College, Washington, 
D. C., is doing a magnificent job in 
connection with her work on the Wilson 
Supplement for High Schools. 


+ + * 


Fulton Sheen’s Seven Pillars of 
Peace will be published in September 
at $1.75. The title originally suggested 
for this book was Who Will Plan 
the Planners. 


* * * 


The Knox translation of the New 
Testament is $3.00—not $3.50. 
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‘‘The Robe’’ 


The June issue of Cosmopolitan 
magazine carries an article by Lloyd C. 
Douglas entitled “Why I wrote The 
Robe.” 

John Sexton Kennedy in The Tidings, 
Los Angeles, says that “Something very 
significant about Mr. Douglas and his 
book is revealed in the first short para- 
graph.” 

“Straight off, he says that a book 
about Our Lord will always sell. It re- 
quires no special circumstances ‘to 
stimulate the market’ for a novel about 
Christ. . . . It is not art or devotion 
which is the principal consideration. It 
is dollars and cents . . . the author be- 
gins with a commercial note. 

“Very casually Mr. Douglas tells us 
that he does not believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the body. The full significance 
of this lightly tossed-off observation is 
breath-taking. For it means that Mr. 
Douglas regards Christ as a liar and an 


impostor. . . . Christ’s own resurrec- 
tion is crucial to His history. . . . He 
foretold it. He made it a test... . He 


staked His case, if I may so speak, on 
it. If He had failed to rise from the 
dead, as He had said He would, it 
would have been all over with Chris- 
tianity there and then. . . . Yet Mr. 
Douglas says offhandedly. that he does 
not believe in the resurrection of the 
body, the while professing the utmost 
reverence for Christ. 

'“The miracles . . . were all deliber- 
ately dissipated in Mr. Douglas’ book. 
And here, in his explanatory article, he 
speaks of the Gospel account of them as 
legends. Old wives’ tales, that is. Re- 
move the miracles from the Gospel or 
explain them away, as Mr. Douglas has 
done, and you rub out the real Christ. 

“Mr. Douglas says that, in writing 
his book, he carefully avoided ‘the con- 
troversial issues which have rent Chris- 
tianity into 247 separate organizations. 
This is not hard to do, for but few of 
these disputed matters are of Galilee or 
the Great Galilean.’ 

“This sentence-and-a-half is an excel- 
lent index of Mr. Douglas’ peculiar 
mentality and hopeless confusion. First, 
you do not avoid ‘the controversial 
issues,’ when you baldly deny the divin- 
ity of Christ, as Mr. Douglas does in 
The Robe. Rather, you plunge right 
into them, take a definite stand, and 
that on the central and most consequen- 


tial -point. ; 
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“ . . to say that ‘few of these dis. 
puted matters are of Galilee or the 
Great Galilean’ is to confess utter ig. 
norance of the Gospels. 

“Finally, Mr. Douglas tells us that 
people of all faiths have written to him 
to express their admiration for his book 
and their gratitude to him. Catholics 
are specifically mentioned. Many Cath. 
olics have been woefully misled by The 
Robe, and their opinions on it have 
shown how little these gentry know 
about their religion. . . . Still others 
rebut all objections with ‘It has sold a 
million copies.’ Well, Old Gypsy Nan’s 
Dream Book has sold more than a mil- 
lion copies. Does that put it beyond 
the reach of criticism?” 


.. = '@ 


_ Sickroom Saint 
All the Aprils 


Vera Marie Tracy Bruce, $1.75 


This book is a collection of sketches 
by a master of the finest kind of prose- 
poetry. Many readers who have not 
known her style will feel somewhat let 
down as they read the opening pages, 
but it won’t be long until her artistry 
begins to penetrate. 

Bedridden from her second year in 
high school, Miss Tracy, who died in 
1940, has been called a “saint of the 
sickroom.” There is about her stories 
a cool, calm serenity that comes only 
from an abiding faith—happy reveries 
of one physically handicapped but spir- 
itually invulnerable. The present collec- 
tion is in the nature of a memorial 
volume. 

Whether telling of conversations be- 
tween fellow patients, and the dreams 
and heartaches of old and young—0 
fashioning fairy thoughts “while the 
great hospital sleeps” —or whimsical 
vignettes of “the woman who was in- 
curably romantic” — her placid confi- 
dence has a beauty and simplicity that 
cannot help but fortify any reader's 
reliance on the Wisdom of God. 

Confined for many years to one little 
“cubby hole” “built under the eaves,” 
Miss Tracy translated her afflictions 
into songs of strength that not only 
bring hope and courage, but reflect the 
indescribable blessings available 
those who put their trust in The Etet 


nal Christ. 
ae * 
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Book-of-the-Month 
for September 


Cluny Brown 

Margery Sharp $2.50 
If you are so inclined, you may specu- 
late on the Social Significance of this off- 
the-beaten-path novel, but the chances 
are that you will be more interested in 
finding out what happened to Cluny— 
the Tall Parlor maid who didn’t seem 
to “know her place.” 

Cluny Brown wasn’t always a parlor 
maid in an Old English family. Before 
being sent “into service” she had been 
a plumber’s helper. That is, she was her 
uncle’s assistant in his plumbing shop, 
but, having no inhibitions, she accepted 
invitations to The Ritz, and when an 
emergency call came to the shop in her 
uncle’s absence she just gathered up the 
tools and went out to take care of the 
job herself—after writing up the ad- 
dress in her order book. 

Imagine Uncle Arf’s surprise—on fol- 
lowing up the call—to find that Cluny, 
after having fixed the drain and cleaned 
herself up in a gorgeous bathroom, had 
settled down to enjoy a third cocktail 
with her bachelor client, who had in- 
vited her to remain for dinner. This 
scene will no doubt make a hit in the 
movies—the report being that the mo- 
tion picture rights to the book have 
been sold for the highest price ever 
paid for a novel. 


Uncle Arf was worried. Cluny Brown . 


was dutiful, as always, and readily con- 
sented to be packed off to the other end 
of England to go into service “to learn 
her place.” Quite naturally, Cluny. had 
no trouble at all in getting herself into 
various positions that might be said to 
bear remote resemblances to the state 
of Europe. 

Servant problems being what they 
are, however, both housekeeper and 
butler of the manor house had to make 
the best of it, and, at any rate, Cluny 
was tall enough that she. didn’t blow 
in the guests’ ears while serving them 
the wrong sauce. 

In her creation of the other types 
found at Friars Carmel, the author has 
done a rather remarkable job. The war 
is coming on, and young Andrew, some- 
what unsettled, meets in London a mys- 
terious Polish writer-professor and of- 
fers him hospitality and refuge—invit- 
ing him, in fact, to “stay a few years.” 
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and adds to Cluny’s problems. His hosts 
are not surprised at the Professor’s bad 
behavior in flirting with another guest. 
Since he is a foreigner, they rather ex- 
pected it to be worse. 

Cluny, meanwhile, has become en- 
gaged to a very staid, and for her, 
elderly village chemist (druggist to 
you), and seems settled for life, but 
then other things begin to happen which 
we shouldn’t disclose in advance. 

Cluny Brown is a personality, and 
while her actions were not always deco- 
rous they are not objectionable, and 
while she was always galloping on the 
edge of apparent trouble, she always es- 
caped—and the result is a top drawer 
type of adult novel. 


te Ae 
Pastoral 

Nevil Shute $2.50 
Book-of-the-Month Club dual selection 
for September —with Cluny Brown. 
Members receive these two books— 
retail price $5.00—for $3.00, plus ship- 

ping charges. 

This pastoral idyll of a bomber base 
in England is well-named. A smooth- 
working, shrewd and careful bomber 
crew have completed fifty-eight fight- 
ing missions over the continent with the 
utmost harmony. Between missions 
they are held together by a common 
love for fishing—at which they are 
amateurs, but which pleasant pursuit 
beside the quiet English streams calms 
their nerves after the strains of combat 
over burning cities. Peter Marshall, 
just a quiet office-clerk in London a 
short time before, is the idol of his 
crew—who cannot think of themselves 
being separated. 

Into the peaceful scene comes 
WAAF Flight Officer Robertson, a 
North-country girl who knows foxes and 
fishing. Her admiration for the stunning 
pike which Peter has caught starts up 
the acquaintance. The love story which 
develops is among the very best of re- 
cent fiction. New conditions give writers 
new opportunities for originality and 
Nevil Shute works out. this tale ad- 
mirably, but not without serious com- 
plications for all concerned. 

Peter falls head over heels in love. 
Gervase—that’s her name—enjoys the 
companionship, but her concentration 
is on her work. Peter gets touchy and 
nettles his crew. He impatiently rushes 
into the flak on his next raid over 
Germany, loses part of a wing, and 
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‘after a narrow escape from drowning, 


makes a crash landing on a distant air- 
port just ahead of another bomber that 
had the right of way. 

The Post Commandant, sensing some- 
thing wrong among the crew, conducts 
an investigation as interesting as a de- 
tective story, and lies awake nights 
speculating on whether he must break 
up the crew of R for Robert. In the 
end, the trouble is blamed on Gervase, 
and it is decided she must be trans- 
ferred. But that doesn’t happen. Ger- 
vase comes forward with the news that 
she has discovered new fishing grounds 
to divert the crew. The scheme worked, 
but disaster struck R for Robert on 
the next mission. The plane was so 
badly shot up that only the most superb 
skill succeeded in getting back to the 
landing field. The controls were wrecked 
and the plane continued to fly at twice 
the speed that would permit a safe 
landing. Death seemed certain unless 
the crew bailed out, but the gunner was 
too badly wounded to be dropped by 
parachute. Peter forced the others to 
jump, and as he circled the field time 
and again trying to reduce speed, the 
ground crew, speechless with tension, 
heard over the wireless that he was 
singing a song he and Gervase had 
heard together in London. 

Again, however, he escapes tragedy. 
The plane slides to a stop, right side 
up. The gunner is saved but Peter’s 
hands are paralyzed. Gervase begins to 
feel differently, a few humorous epi- 
sodes intervene during his convales- 
cence, and finally they invite the Com- 
mandant to a glass of sherry — the 
symbol of official approval of their 
engagement. 

As an example of penetrating psy- 
chology, the love angle of this book 
is admirably well done, and as a nar- 


rative of a bombing raid it is superb. 


Elements of spirituality are absent— 
as they probably were in the situations 
described—and the name of the Creator 
is mentioned only as an expletive. 
Otherwise, the book is unobjectionable. 

oe 
To a Soldier 

Be you near, or be you far! 

Let my blessing like a star, 

Shine upon you everywhere! 

And in each lone evening hour, 

When the twilight folds the flower, 

I will fold thy name in prayer. 


Father Ryan 
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“Writing Is Work”’ 


Dear Editor: 

In a very interesting little 75c book 
of the above title, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart gives an interesting example of the 
effort put forth by successful authors. 


In preparation for a story called 
The Wall, she took notes of all sorts 
for fourteen months. With pen and ink, 
- she then wrote 375,000 words. For some 
parts of the book she wrote out three 
complete versions; for other parts, four 
and even five. 

Finally, after five months of working 
seven to nine hours a day, she had her 
completed book, which had by that 
time been cut down to only 120,000 
words. And the effort had been so in- 
tense that on the following day she 
passed out, and spent two weeks in an 
oxygen tent. 

This is not quoted to encourage read- 
ers to imitate Mrs. Rinehart. It is men- 
tioned only to indicate one very prob- 
able reason why so many of our books 
and magazine stories are no good. The 
writers are either too lazy to put forth 
real effort, or else lack the ability to 
appreciate the inadequacy of their out- 
put, and then they complain that Cath- 
olics don’t read. 

“Writers,” says Mrs. R., “are often 
miserable at their desks or typewriters, 
but not happy away from them,” and 
one thing that drives her to fury is 
“the general idea that when I or any 
other writer wants something it is only 
necessary to toss off a story.” 

Mrs. Roberts admits that things were 
easier when she was working her way 
up. Times were good, magazines were 
prosperous, and she often got an idea 
while making a cake, wrote a story and 
had it typed and mailed the same day 
. . » and when it came back, she re- 
mailed it to another publisher. (She 
was a doctor’s wife, did most of her 
own housework, and was never in robust 
health.) Perhaps because she is getting 
rather old, she often thinks she would 
not try to build a reputation under 
present conditions, where the pressure 
has changed, but not lessened. She has 
no patience with those,“who use tem- 
perament as an excuse for not work- 
ing.” 

I wish Mrs. Rinehart had gone fur- 
ther in the way of advising a lot of 
people to keep their first five years’ 
efforts under lock and key; and this 


refers particularly to the class of book 
reviewers who think they must indulge 
in long fanciful flights of their own 
before they get to the book itself. I'll 
bet a Gallup poll would prove that most 
readers lose interest before they wade 
half way through most of these so- 
called introductions. 

Editors should learn that they too 
must work if they want readers. Too 
many of them seem to have no blue 
pencils at all. Or is it that most of 
the stuff they print is “practice-work” 
that comes in free? If so, they are doing 
a great injustice both to the public they 
are supposed to serve and the author 
whose books they discourage others 
from reading. 

A.R.P., Boston 


* bs ® 


Our correspondent touches on several 
pertinent points—to which we might 
add another in respect to reviews, and 
that is that publishers seem to be much 
more generous in sending out review 
copies of their less important books. 
We believe this must be one of the 
reasons why so many reviews of me- 
diocre books appear. To do full jus- 
tice to their readers, editors must know 
not only whether the review has any 
value but whether the book itself is 
worth the space given, and this, too, 
is work. 

Week after week we hear someone 
say, “Oh, I keep up with all the best 
books. I read periodical A,” while an- 
other says, “I keep up with all the best 
books. I read all the reviews in B.” 

Comparison, however, would show 
that very few of the books reviewed 
in A are ever mentioned in B. 

There is also, of course, the class 
whose only criterion is the figures on 
sales. They spend their time on “best 
sellers” and consequently come close to 
a perfect scpre in missing the best 
books. 

The strongest evidence we have that 
many people fail to appreciate that 
writing requires any effort is in the 


off-hand requests we receive for infor- , 


mation that would take hours—some- 
times even days—to prepare. 

In this connection, I have just been 
skimming through another book just 
received from the same publisher. It is 
called The Writer’s Handbook — over 
500 pages, $3.50. Various writers have 
contributed chapters on different sub- 
jects. Under Book Reviewing, the 


author says that a good review requires 
half a dozen distinct steps: 

First—a careful reading — pencil 

in hand. 

Second—+teflection on the contents. 

Third—the making of a careful 

outline. 

Fourth—the selection of a title 
for the paper to be written. 
Fifth—writing the review itself. 
Sixth—reading over and polishing 

up the review which has been 
written. 
—and, as our correspondent says: This, 
too, means work. 

I hope we have not discouraged too 
many people who have offered sugges- 
tions by telling them that if Booxs on 
TRIAL were $5.00 a month, instead of 
$2.00 a year, we might have a chance 
to supply all the things for which they 
ask. 

x er 


MARYKNOLL 


Tar Heel Apostle 
John C. Murrett Longmans, $2.50 


Reviewed by the Rev. Joseph A. Wag- 

ner, Assistant Director of the Society 

for the Propagation of the Faith in the 
Archdiocese of Chicago. 


Two traits were considered characteris- 
tic of American Catholicism forty years 
ago. The first was that the so-called 
active virtues were everything, and the 
passive virtues, like patience and humil- 
ity, counted for nothing. When the 
Pope wrote against this heresy he even 
entitled it “Americanism.” The other 
trait was a disregard for the foreign 
Missions of the Church. “Convert 
America, and then the world,” was 
the slogan. 

If any one man could be credited 
with changing this provincial outlook 
of American Catholics, it was Father 
Price. He began his missionary career 
in North Carolina with the motto 
“Every Tar Heel a Catholic.” He gave 
Missions to non-Catholics, founded two 
magazines, built an orphanage and a 
seminary for training missionaries for 
North Carolina—only to give it all up 
in order to promote the foreign mis- 
sions. Only in this way, he felt, could 
the home Mission apostolate be fur- 
thered. At Montreal he met Father 
James A. Walsh, the Propagation of 
the Faith director in Boston, and to- 
gether they founded Maryknoll. 

Father (later Bishop) Walsh was 
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probably the better known and the 
more active of the two, which was what 
Father Price wished. But Father Walsh 
always depended on Father Price and 
his rosary for guidance in making his 
decisions. Father Price begged to be 
in the first group departing from Mary- 
knoll for the Missions. In China he 
learned only enough Chinese to say 
“God bless you!” But the people read- 
ily understood his saintly heart and 
warmed to him immediately. He lived 
less than a year in China, but his spirit 
still guides the Maryknoll missionaries 
in their labors. 

As Father Price foresaw, his work 
in behalf of the foreign missions has 
stimulated interest in the home missions 
of America. Today a society has been 
established along the lines Father Price 
had planned, to labor for the conver- 
sion of “No-Priest-Land,”. the priestless 
sections of the U. S. And his own be- 
loved North Carolina is fast advancing 
toward the ideal envisioned by Father 
Price, “Every Tar Heel a Catholic.” 

* w * 


WOOLLCOTT 


The Letters of 
Alexander Woollcott 
Edited Viking, $3.50 


Woollcott was first known as a dra- 
matic critic. Later, and largely by his 
persuasive powers, he became much 
more widely known by his comments 
on books and plays. He might be well 
summed up by labelling him as a mem- 
ber of that class who would have no 
hesitancy in disemboweling their best 
friends if they could get a wisecrack 
or a belly-laugh out of the performance. 
In other words, Woollcott belonged in 
the group who have the greatest fol- 
lowing. 

Despite his frivolous, muddled and 
contradictory irresponsibility, Woollcott 
was not without great influence in the 
literary world. He had, perhaps, what 
the perfume ads call glamor—a quite 
sufficient recommendation to many— 
with the kind of appeal that can turn 
junk piles into best sellers. His letters 
indicate that he was an_ extremist. 
Whether he believed his own stuff or 
simply turned out what he figured 
would catch the fancy of the masses, 
is hard to determine, but our guess is 
that in this respect he was an oppor- 
tunist. He was likewise irreverent and 
while he was diabolically clever in some 


respects, it would not seem to be un- 
charitable to say that he was essentially 
ignorant in matters of importance. 

The editors of the book secured much 
of the matter therein by getting back 
the originals from the recipients, in- 
asmuch as Woollcott had not kept 
copies. It would be our conclusion that 
this material should be classed as mer- 
chandise—that is, something to sell. 

ee 


Tour of All 
_ Fighting Fronts 


Tell The Folks Back Home 
James M. Mead 
By Bill Belanger 
In informal diary fashion without at- 
tempting to dress up his prose Senator 
Mead describes the fighting fronts from 


A-C, $300 


Newfoundland and Iceland through ~ 


Europe, Africa and Asia. In breezy, 
chatty style he has presented an infor- 
mative book, chock with ideas and 
loaded with every war story and gag 
that has been told or printed. Sand- 
wiched between the trite bits and inane 
stories are valuable tidbits of informa- 
tion and new slants. 

Everything there was to see or every- 
one there was to meet Senator Mead 
saw and met in his trip around the 
fighting fronts of the world. The trip 
was taken by the author and four other 
senators on a 45,000 mile tour of every 
American base and fighting front to find 
out what our boys really thought about 


the food, the fighting, and supplies, how | 


they were coming through and whether 
the best use was being made of war 
materiel. 

Mead apparently did not rely on the 
facetious friendliness handed out by the 


‘leaders, Churchill, Chiang-Kai-Shek, 


Nimitz, MacArthur, Eisenhower. He 
went behind the lines and talked to the 
boys themselves. 

Mainly the book is useful for upset- 
ting a few stock ideas we have had by 
presenting cold facts that propaganda 
agencies have kept out of the papers. 
Neutral Eire is criticized for her stand, 
yet 200,000 volunteers to British mili- 
tary forces come from that country. An 
additional 200,000 have migrated to 
England to work in war industries. No 


. Statistics have been collected on the un- 
organized work, such as making ban- . 


dages, clothes, aid for refugees, etc., 
done in Eire. 


The trip by plane began from Labra- 
dor, the healthiest and dullest of out- 
posts, to hear the soldiers tell it: Here 
men never have colds. But necessary as 
the keeping of this outpost is the men 
continually complain that they feel out 
of touch with the world and beg to be 
sent to the fighting fronts. 

At Iceland Mead found that under 
mismanagement of Lend Lease we “have 
guaranteed purchase of the entire Ice- 
land fish harvest, shipping it straight to 
hardpressed England. To date we have 
spent eighteen million dollars that way. 
The price is all right, but our system 
has been to advance the money to 
Britain and let them do the buying, 
with the result that some Icelanders 
think Britain, not America, is keeping 
them prosperous. 

Repeatedly Mead shows that the 
U. S. needs a firm consistent foreign 
policy—one that is accépted as all- 
American, not Democratic or Repub- 
lican, according to the regime that is in 
the White House. 

Pointing out mistakes in handling 
Lend-Lease and other foreign policies 
he shows that instead of blaming the 
French and British for our losses in 
various parts of the world we had bet- 
ter look to our own lack of wisdom. In 
his conclusions at the close of the trip 
he sounds the note not of hope but of 
surety, that we are not fighting for an 
armistice but for a lasting peace. 


PF 2k 


““Gallery’’ Reorganized 


Dr. N. Elizabeth Monroe, whose 
Creative Reading column in Booxs on 
TRIAL has aroused much favorable 
comment, will take office in October as 
a member of the Board of Governors 
of The Gallery of Living Catholic Au- 
thors. Dr. Monroe will act as chairman 
of the committee on Fiction. 

The Editor of Booxs on TRIAL will 
also become a member of the Board, 
and will act as chairman of the com- 
mittee on Essays and General Litera- 
ture. 

The Gallery, conceived and inspired 
by Sister Mary Joseph, S.L., is the first 
organization of its kind known to Cath- 
olic literary history. It has’a long list 
of objectives, chief among which is 
that of encouraging the cause of Cath- 


olic Letters by giving due recognition 


to living Catholic authors. 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS * COMMENTS x RATINGS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff. 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog. 


Against Oblivion 

Sheila Birkenhead Mac, $3,00 
Biography of Joseph Severn, friend of John 
Keats. The book is readable and interesting; 
particularly the period of his ‘Consulship to 
Rome beginning in 1861. 


The Admiral 

Healy and Kutner Ziff, $3.50 
Chicago Tribune: “George Dewey . . . 70 of 
his 80 years were so barren that his biogra- 
phers fill nearly half their pages with a history 
of the United States navy. 

“It ig a worthwhile work by a couple of 
Chicagoans.” 


America 

Stephen Vincent Benet F & R, $1.50 
A poet-interpreter’s views of historical charac- 
ters—skillfully done, appealing and factual. 


America Unlimited 

Eric Johnston D D, $2.50 
The Grail: “In essence, his belief is that Amer- 
icans have so much in common that it would 
be a tragedy to permit partisan differences to 
divide us. He champions the system of free 
enterprise and capitalism, but pulls no punches 
in regard to its abuses. He does not hesitate to 
lecture us on our moral complacency, and to 
insist upon the need for higher principles than 
selfishness as springs of action. 

“The Catholic steeped in the social theory of 
the Church should particularly welcome this 
book. Indeed, had the author consciously tried 
to apply the spirit of the Encyclicals to the 
American scene, he could hardly have done 
better... .” 


America and Two Wars 
Dexter Perkins L B, $2.00 


Paul Kiniery in America: “The author believes 
that the American people inevitably become in- 
volved in any warfare that tends to become 
global... . 

“. . . may well be recommended to all who 
require, for their mental ease, a flattering ap- 
praisal of recent American foreign policy.” 


An American Dilemma 
Gunnar Myrdal Harper, 2 vols., $7.50 


Useful to Socially Mature Students. 
Commonweal: “Myrdal, a Swedish sociologist, 
was imported into this country by one of our 
leading foundations, to make an objective 





']} study of the problem of race relations . . . 


School °* 


Abbreviations used: E—Enxcellent - 
C-I—Currént Interest 
TFA—Too Far Advanced * 
DM—Doubtful Merit - 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded ° 


Objectionable * DIS—Disapproved - 


F—Favorable 
* HS.—Satisfactory for High 
A—For Adults 
WR—With Reservations * U— 
O—Offensive or 
REC—Recom- 


mended * REV—Reviewed * MSO—Mature Students Only. 


a veritable encyclopedia of information, and 
for this they are most valuable. . . . Myrdal 
is almost obsessed with the idea that birth 
control is the eventual solution of this social 
problem. . . . Perhaps this is the reason for 
his total neglect of all Catholic work in the 
field—a strange and most unscientific omis- 
sion.” 


The American Way 
Philos. Lib., $1.50 
Selections from Public Addresses and Papers of 
F. D. Roosevelt. 


And From That Day 

Allan Sullivan BH, $2.75 
The Boston Pilot: “The era of Tiberius Caesar 
was one of corruption. The bellicose Romans 
had planted their standards in the soil of 
Judaea, and there established their henchmen 
to serve as rulers of the conquered race. 

“Here reigned the dissolute Pontius Pilate 
whd found it no trivial matter to match his 
wits against Annas, the high priest of the San- 
hedrin, the authentic voice of the ancient Mo- 
saic law. 

“The magnificent story is dramatically told.” 


Anna and the King of Siam 
Margaret Landon 
Lit. Guild selection. 
Unobjectionable but of minor interest. 


J D, $3.75 


Argentina: Pivot of Pan-American Peace 

Henry Albert Phillips Hastings, $2.50 
America: “The bustling author leaves us in no 
doubt as to his stated thesis, that Argentina 
and our treatment of that land are the key to 
much of our international future. But he is 
frankly worried over what we do not know. 

“Phillips . . . is a newsman, evidently a 
careful reporter, yet hardly a deep student of 
history. 

“  . , it will bring those interested in know- 
ing who lives in Argentina an amount of eco- 
nomic and political data first-hand from one 
who saw these things in action.” 


Army of Shadows 
Joseph Kessel. Knopf, $2.00 
The Sign: “This account of the French under- 
ground is, according to the author, wholly 
based on fact. 
“| . a story of terror... . Thrilling... 
profoundly moving. .. .” 


Atlas of Global Geography 
Erwin Raisz 


The Sign: “. . . maps... are drawn in 
oblique or orthographic projection. . . . Per- 
haps the most valuable feature . . . the presen- 
tation of world problems—religion, poverty, 
languages, population, geopolitics, etc. — by 
means of colored maps and diagrams. 


A Basic History of the U. S. 

Chas. and Mary Beard Aug. 1944, NHL, 69c 
The chief merit—a reasonably good one-vol- 
ume history at a low price. No greatly impor- 
tant objectionable errors. There will be a $3.50 
edition later. 


A Bell for Adano 


John Hersey Knopf, $2.50 
Catholic World: “Though . . . rich in inc- 
dent .. . lacks direction . . . the characters 


are made too ‘quaint’ to appear to be genuine. 
The best one can say of it is that it is good 
reporting.” 


Black Mail 
Henry Hoke RBS, $2.00-$1.00 
Advertising man’s study of propaganda Mail 
and obstructionist and un-American organisa- 
tions and publications. Lists are useful. 


The Black Thorn Blooms 
Cleon Marquis Humphries, $2.50 
Novel of lowa Rural Life 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . she writes about farm- 
ing and business and politics as tho she had 
acquired her knowledge of such things third or 
fourth hand.” 


The Bold Blades of Donegal 

Seumas MacManus Stokes, $2.00 
The Liguorian: “The boy that lies hidden in 
every man rises to the surface when reading 
the tale of some venturesome lad. Tom Sawyer 
and Huck Finn seem to be part of the past of 


ory. One of the 

has seen to that.” 

Books, Children and Men 

Paul Hasard Horn, $3.00 
Blanche Jennings in Catholic 
World: “Professor analyzes with a 
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at ‘the same time excoriating the current mate- 
rialism that concerns itself with facts and infor- 
mation, steals from the child his dreams. . . .” 


Bride in the Solomons 

Osa Johnson H M, $3.50 
This is a story of two years of the early mar- 
ried life of the famous Martin and Osa John- 
son. They were on various islands—to which 
the war came later—studying the people and 
trying to get photographs, particularly of can- 
nibals. 


The Brothers 

Dorothy Clark Wilson Westminster, $2.50 
Catholic World: “. . . a travesty of the Gos- 
pel from the first page to the last.” 
Can Do 

Lt. Huie Dutton, $2.75 


The story of the Seabees—the Construction 
Battalion organized to meet the emergencies 
of this war. 


The Captain’s Wife 

Eiluned Lewis Mac, $2.00 
The Sign: “. . . deals with the wife and fam- 
ily of a Welsh sea captain who is away from 
home for many months of the year... a 
quiet piece, unlikely to get wide notice, yet it 
is a wholly admirable achievement, containing 
spiritual nourishment.” 


Christian Counter-Attack 
Martin, et al Scrib., $1.50 
The Churches vs. Hitler—Good—MSO 
Contains good material to prove that the 
Churches did the best work in opposing Hitler. 
The authors seem confused about the Con- 
cordat. 


Christian Ethics and Economics 

T. G. McBride 

Highly Doubtful—MSO 

Catholic World: “. . . thoughtful and some- 
times abstruse the thesis—that every man 
shall be rewarded according to his works. 

“It is Mr. McBride’s assumption that prop- 
erty rights in anything except personal labor 
are unnatural, immoral and unjust.” 


Smith, $3.00 


Compass of the World 

Weigert and Stefansson Sept., 1944, Mac, $3.50 
Symposium designed to bring historical think- 
ing into line with changed geography due to 
advances in technology. Includes Dr. Walsh of 
Georgetown on Geopolitics and International 
Morality. Good for MSO. Review in next 
issue. 


The Constitution and 
World Organization 

Edward S. Corwin Princeton, $1.00 
Commonweal: “. . . assumes United States 
participation in a world organization .. . 
shows rather conclusively that the special 
treaty-ratifying power of the Senate goes back 
to the time when our few Senators were ex- 
pected to discuss these matiters directly with 
the President . . . believes that the United 
States should not be limited in any way from 
deciding in the ordinary legislative and execu- 
tive fashion to ‘enter an international organiza- 
tion for the promotion of peace.’ ” 


Darkness at Noon 

Arthur Koestler . Mac, $2.50 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “Purporting 
to be a composite picture of several erstwhile 
Communists who were liquidated in the fa- 
mous Moscow trials . . . the record of three 
hearings of the ex-Party leader, Rubashov .. . 
whose crime, apparently, had simply been that 
he was not able to keep up with the strange 
and unpredictable convolutions of the Party’s 
strategy . . . he had become a danger, for the 
Party tactic seems to be that any thought or 
action that does not parrot No.1’s policies is 
ipso facto treason. 

“For the real Communist, the past is to be 
sloughed off. . . . The past, with its traditions, 
especially its religious traditions, was senti- 
mental folly. There is no such thing as human 
worth, as the past might teach. There is no 
such thing as the ‘I’; no such thing as con- 
science—that is all the ‘grammatical fiction.’ 

“...@ very somber and sobering book, .. . 
that delves deeper than any contemporary 
work of fiction I know into the essential inhu- 
manity of the oldest of all the totalitarian 
doctrines, Communism.” 


The Development of Modern Italy 

Cecil Sprigge Hale, $2.75 
Commonweal: “. . . a sober account of Italian 
political history from the unification of Italy 
until the fascist march on Rome... . 

“.. . two hundred pages of clear historical 
exposition written by this former Roman cor- 
respondent for the Manchester Guardian bring 
Mussolini and fascism into proper historical 
perspective.” 


The Dove Flies South 

J. A. Hyland Bruce, $2.75 
Francis Downing in Commonweal: “Into the 
making of his novel goes more confidence than 
art, more mysticism than technique, and more 
certainty than sense . . . less a novel than a 
program; less a novel than a mystic incan- 
tation. 

“... what we have is a fairy tale which we 
are asked to take seriously. Not the least of the 
remarkable things about this book is that a 
Catholic author, implicitly pleading for justice 
based on ethics and morality, sees strangely 
fit to make his Catholic priest just and good, 
but his Protestant minister a hypocrite and a 
scoundrel.” 

(This book was generally well received — 
Ed.); 


Down to Earth 

David Greenhood Holiday, $4.00 
The Sign: “Part I tells how to read maps; 
Part II, how to collect and preserve them... 
amazingly absorbing reading . . . well comple- 
mented with illustrations.” 


Durable Peace 

Ross J. S. Hoffman Oxford, $1.75 
America: “Those who speak of organizing the 
peace do their own cause harm when they im- 
ply that the chief impelling reason for such 
a course is not self-interest. 

“The distinguished Fordham professor has 
also taken into account the false philosophies 
which are afoot, either to hamstring interna- 
tional collaboration or to use. the war crisis 


for introducing international socialism, of the 
kind represented by Harold Laski.” 
Commonweal: “. . . his attitude toward Rus- 
sia . . . he believes must be kept as an ally 
at all hazards . . . he is willing to make every 
sort of concession as to Russian frontiers, 
where we have no vital interests, except that 
he believes that we must not give way regard- 
ing Poland. 

“. . . opposes ‘grandiose and utopian schemes 
for universal federation, for a world state, or 
for some mighty international power that 
would commit us to policing the globe.’” 
The Sign: “. . . a clear, forceful, well-thought- 
out analysis of the part we Americans must, 
play in the world after the war.” 


East of Malta, West of Suez 
~ Bartimeus LB, $2.50 
Thrilling account of British seamanship. SAT. 


Eisenhower, Man and Soldier 

Francis Trevelyan Miller Winston, $2.00 
America: “. . . a ‘quickie’ biography .. . in- 
teresting . . . although his facts are sparse and 
the book is too heavily weighted with family- 
tree data, going back for centuries.” 

(See Eisenhower by Lovelace) 


The Emperor’s Physician 

J.R. Perkins B M, $2.50 
Saturday Review: “. . . Dr. Perkins has not 
been able to delve beneath the physical to the 
spiritual layers of the story. 

“Faith, yes; he mentions it . . . yet the real 
qualities of Jesus’s power evade him... .” 
(See also July issue.) 


Faith, Reason, and Civilization 

Harold J. Laski Viking, $2.50 
The Sign: “Laski has long been a vocal apos- 
tle of Marxism. It is almost unbelievable that 
a man of his reputed intellectual prowess could 
fail to perceive his own inconsistencies and 
contradictions, his double standard of morals 
and misplaced contempt.” 


The Farmer Citizen at War 

Howard R. Tolley Mac, $2.50 
The author is Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. His book is a study of the farm problem 
and its importance. As such, it deserves read- 
ing by all those interested in this highly impor- 
tant segment of our national economy. 


Fiddler in the Sky 
Kathleen Hoagland Harper, $2.50 
A novel centering around “the trouble” in Ire- 
land—Unsympathetic to Church—Considerable 
bad taste—Probably considerable truth. 


The Boston Pilot: “The Brendans belonged 
to a line of land owning, horse-breeding and 
rich people who had no tolerance for the 
growing restlessness of those who wanted, 
worked and fought for their independence.” 


The Sign: “. . . references . 
only sharp-toothed hostility but also egregious 
bad taste. Nonetheless, one cannot dismiss the 
novel as arbitrary fiction. The side of Ireland 
on which the author has chosen to concentrate 
does exist.” 
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The General Who Rebuilt the Jesuits 
Robert G. North, S.J. Aug. 7, 1944, Bruce, $3.00 


Readable and Informative 
The subject of this book was the twenty-first 
General of the Society of Jesus. The Society 
had been suppressed by Rome, “trampled un- 


der foot by the henchmen of the Bourbon: 


courts,” and only in Russia did there remain “a 
tiny glow of life.” 

When restoration came, this “second found- 
er” had to build anew, and his story is told by 
the present author in the form of an extremely 
readable dialog which will be reviewed fully 
in our next issue. 


Germany and Europe 
Benedetto Croce Random, $1.25 
Sub-titled A Spiritual Dissension—four essays 
indicting German arrogance, dissensions and 
cultural schisms. Inconclusive. MSO. 


America: “ ‘Christendom,’ as a symbol for the 
organic culture of Europe, is a term Benedetto 
Croce would scarcely encourage. No matter. 
His indictment, in this collection of four es- 
says, of the German arrogance and particular- 
ism that have led to the treasonable desertion 
of the common cultural heritage of the West, 
is testimony to the reality behind the symbol. 

“Practical measures towards composing the 
split between Germany and Europe are be- 
yond the scope of the philosopher as Croce 
conceived the function of his vocation. 

“More than most, Benedetto Croce is en- 
titled to a hearing on ‘What to Do With 
Germany.’ ” 


The God of Love 

J. K. Heydon Sept., 44, S W, $2.25 

A study of Truth—Philosophic—HS-TFA. 

Difficult. 

Many people regard Catholics as wishful think- 
ers . . . or superstitious cowards. The author 
terms his book an essay on love because Being 
is love. He calls Metaphysics the science of 
truths which are not doubtful, and says that 
modern scientific studies strengthen the proofs 
of God’s existence. 

Besides being a physicist and mathematician, 
Mr. Heydon is a successful businessman. His 
book is pretty difficult. 


A Handful of Dust 
_Evelyn Waugh Reprinted, 1944, L B, $2.50 
Savage satire on depraved London gentry. 
Adult. Orig. pub. 1934. 


Headquarters Budapest 
Robert Parker 

Chicago Tribune: “. . . 

.. . reads as excitingly as a Graustark romance 

and as depressingly as indictments of the stu- 

pidity and cupidity of international intrigue 

always must read.” 


F & R, $3.00 
dramatic and brilliant 


Heaven Below 

Clayton Prentice, $2.75 

Satisfactory for General Reading. 

The Sign: “. . . a warmly human story of the 
life in China of an American Baptist mission- 
ary ... . active in refugee relief work there 
even after the occupation by the Japanese. 
Later .. . repatriated... .” 
William Franklin Sands in Commonweal: “His 
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story of life before and during the Japanese 
occupation is that of a courageous Christian. 
It is well told. It is an honorable record. It is 
timely and enlightening. . 


High Prairie 

W. and M. Havighurst F & R, $2.00 
A picture of early life in the West—time 1867 
—a family from Norway filing a claim and set- 
thing down to life in a sod house. 

Walter Havighurst is the author of Upper 
Mississippi in the Rivers of America series. 


The History of Rome Hanks 
Rated Raw and Lewd in July issue 
N. Y. Times: “. . . an old-style, naturalistic 
overhauling of the Civil War, loaded with 
every gruesome detail its author can muster 
. as highly colored and as false as Faulk- 
meres Gs 

“.. . everybody is killed or wounded in as 
revolting a manner as possible. . . . 

“ . . few writers have ever reveled to the 
extent that Mr. Pennell does in the imperative 
little demands of nature . . . he seems to have 

. a privy complex... . 

. hardly the ‘story of our nation’ as one 
reviewer has described it, nor is it a beautiful 
book, in the words of another. 

“A beautiful book has meaning, a core of 
spiritual truth . . . Mr. Pennell’s has none.” 


Homer’s Hill 

Marjorie Hayes Lipp., $2.00 
A Boston librarian, through the medium of a 
diary beginning in 1943, gives us a lively story 
of contemporary events. The author’s charming 
style, and her ability to combine fun, excite- 
ment and serious problems, makes this a de- 
lightful book. 


Hour of Triumph 

George Fielding Eliot R & H, $2.50 
Conrad H. Lanza in America: “. . . his con- 
ception of how to maintain peace in the 
world, after the present war... . 

“He proposes that the United States and the 
British should furnish the air and naval forces, 
and the Russians and the Chinese, armies, to 
garrison the world and preserve order. All 
should operate under a United Nations Coun- 


cil. 
. the plan proposed . . . is interestingly 
presented, and worth attention.” 


How New Will the Better World Be 
Carl Becker Knopf, $2.50 


Spiritual Values Omitted—MSO 


The author—Cornell University Professor 
Emeritus—is recognized as a historical]. scholar. 
There is much sense in his views. He criticizes 
New Deal mistakes—shows the errors of Com- 
munism and Fascism—challenges cant of both 
conservative and liberal varieties—considers 
America with all its faults as stil the last best 
hope—assures us that our fighting is for the 
same rights and privileges as that of the army 
of 1776—but fails to find any solution except 
some new form of League of Nations after 
Germany has been defeated and some arrange- 
ment with Russia has been reached. Spiritual 
and moral values do not seem to come in into 
the Professor’s plan. 
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Perhaps he doesn’t understand such things, 
or believe in them, or feel that their- influence 
in his coming world is worth considering. - 


I See a New China 

George Hogg L B, $2.50 
Stanley H. Chan, Ph.D. of Loyola University 
in The Tidings: “. . . reveals . . . imteresting 
personal experience . . . also discloses . . . the 
trying life and the progressive activities of the 
people — in the Chinese comraunist dis- 
tricts. 

pe At * does not picture the country as a 
whole. The author, sometimes, seemed to have 
been swayed by emotion and could not avoid 
some undue remarks about other parts of Free 
China. Otherwise . . . very interesting and in- 


formative.” 


In What Torn Ship 
Eaton Harper, $2.50 
Contains immoral incidents. AWR. 
Boston Pilot: “. . ., another little island fight- 
ing for its independence in 1775 . . . Corsica. 


“a powerful story with a hero who was 
bent on driving out the Genoese. The graphic 
descriptions of the life on the island and the 
Corsicans’ united front with their leader is 
exciting reading.” 


Invasion Diary 
Tregaskis Aug., 44, Random, $2.75 
Sicilian campaign—hos pital experiences—not 
up to Guadalcanal Diary. Profanity. AWR. 


An Irish Journey 

Sean O’ Faolain Long., $3.50 
The Torch: “. . . a study of the history, cul- 
ture and character of a nation through its peo- 
ple. The author goes from place to place in 
Ireland’. . . and records his thoughts and im- 
pressions as he travels. 

“His is a penetrating mind. . . . He pictures 
the real Irish character—simple yet profound, 
practical and discerning, humorous and sensi- 
tive, strong in convictions. He criticizes too 
where he feels it is necessary, and at times is 
even vehement as if he himsélf were the victim 
of the trait or practice to which he objects. 

“Tt is impossible to read it through without 
being provoked to clearer thinking on many 
fundamental issues and a better understanding 
‘of the motivating force of Christianity in the 
Irish Way of life.” 


Andrew Denny Rodgers III Princeton, $3.75 
Commonweal: “The general objective is to re- 
cord a history of American botany and its 
makers . . . there is much in each volume 
about other botanists. 

. fill a gap that has ‘long been ignored.” 


John Smith, Emperor 

S. G. Gallego Guild Press, $1.00 
Denver Register: “. . . combines the fantasy of 
Jules Verne with the peace program of Pope 
Pius XII . . . claims to show what the world 
would be like if Catholic principles were uni- 
versally adopted . . . interesting and well writ- 
ten, the narrative sins against verisimilitude by 
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consi Sin cum radical changes as taking 
place in too short a time and with too little 
opposition.” 


Joseph the Provider 

Thomas Mann Knopf, $3.00 
The Sign: “Ostensibly a historical novel, Joseph 
the Provider is a tedious presentation of 
Mann’s patheistic mysticism. The placing of 
Christ’s beautiful words on His relation to the 
Eternal Father in the mouth of Pharaoh Ikh- 
nation is a historical anachronism that is 
blasphemous to Christians and in bad taste 
even when perpretrated by an unbelieving 
author.” (Reviewed in July.) 


Keep the Peace Through Air Power 
Allan A. Michie Holt, $2.00 
Unobjectionable—Not Important. 
He thinks Germany may already be planning 
another war—and that Germany and Japan 
can be controlled without occupation. Over- 


The Labyrinth 
Cecil Roberts DD, April, 1944, $2.50 
Ridiculous—O fiensive—W orthless 
Land I Have Chosen 
Ellen Berlin D D, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . . indisguisably a thesis novel 


. . . primarily concerned with the imparting of 
an idea... . 
. the superiority of the American way 
over the Nazi way. 
“. . . her writing, while not brilliant, is 
competent in a workmanly way.” (See also 
July) 


Languages for War and Peace 
Mario A. Pei Vanni, $5.00 


Quite helpful to language students 
Designed to make it possible to acquire a 
working acquaintance with foreign languages 
by a study of some common basic forms and 
vocabularies. Quite interesting and helpful. 


Lebanon 

C. Miller July, 1944, D D, $2.50 
Novel—Georgia a century ago. Fair—Adult. 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “Atmosphere 
is the best this second novel by the author of 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning Lamb in His Bosom 
has to offer. 

“The style .. . debatable . . . filled with an- 
tiquarian . . . and other old medicinal and 
culinary lore . . . rather fascinating, but gives 
the impression of preciosity. 

“. . . @ nobly conceived story and worth 


Lessons of My Life 

Vansittart Knopf, $3.00 
Briefly, the theory of the former permanent 
Under-secretary of Foreign Affairs of Great 


sions. We think the author is wrong on many 
counts that some of his vociferous follow- 
by emotion, or a desire for public- 


and 
are led 
rather than by a reasonable examination 
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of facts. We recommend that you read The 
Tyrant’s War and the People’s Peace, the au- 
thor of which maintains that Hitler would not 
have gained control were it not for the Pro- 
portional Representation system. 


Look at the World 


Richard Edes Harrison Knopf, $3.50 
Very Good Maps 

The Sign: “. . . perspective maps . . . a work 

of beauty ... text by the Editors of Fortune 


. intended to answer the why of the strat- 
egy followed in the present war.” 


The Loom of Language 
Frederick Bodmer Norton, $3.75 
Scholarly—Informative—Prejudiced— 
Unscientific 
Margaret Williams, writing in the Catholic 
World, calls this an extremely scholarly work 


which aims at breaking down the barrier be- 


tween the philologist and the colloquialist. . . 

Believes the author and editor “are most ear- 
nest in their endeavor to give the ordinary 
reader an adequate grasp of the history and 
nature of all language” but regrets that in 
touching on religion, “that so valuable and 
entertaining a book should be not only preju- 
diced but unscientific,” assuming “for instance, 
the chattering of the Darwinian ape as the 
origin of language,” and presenting in occa- 
sional innuendos “that the Catholic Church 
has been and is the strait-jacket of culture.” 


The Miracle of America 
Andre Maurois Harper, $3.50 


Readable Correlated History—For All 


Chicago Tribune: “. . . France’s best known 
biographical and historical interpreter of the 
English speaking peoples to his countrymen, 
has riow written a companion piece to his 
The Miracle of England. . . . he says: ‘I hope 
this work will be useful . . . to the American 
reader, who will see what a foreign friend 
thinks of his great men, his institutions, his 
past, and his future... .’” 


Mr. Glencannon Ignores the War 
Guy Gilpatric Dutton, $2.00 
Satisfactory Comedy 
The Sign: “I found it funny, and, now and 
again, I laughed out loud. The comedy is rig- 
orously according to formula... . 

“This time . . . the redoubtable Glencannon 

is seized by the Japanese, mistaken for a Brit- 
ish admiral, treated with deference. . . . All 
outrageously improbable, some of it outrage- 
ously funny.” 
America: “Admirers of the Inchcliffe Castle’s 
bibulous Scots engineer will rejoice, as their 
hero turns up with a new philosophy for 
wartime.” 


One Man Air Force 
Capt. Don Gentile Aug., ’44, Fischer, $1.25 


Good human interest story of Ace pilot. 


Our Young Folks 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Satisfactory for Mature 
Catholic World: “. . . the book is rich in 
stimulating thought and should not be over- 
looked by anyone interested in the serious 


H B, $2.75 


September, 1944 


youth problems which should concern every 
American today.” 


Onwards to Victory 
Winston Churchill July, '44, L B, $3.50 


Prime Minister's collected 1943 statements and 
speeches. 


Our Jewish Farmers 
Gabriel Davidson Fischer, $2.50 


America: “.... a splendid record of accom- 

plishment, of thrift, hard work, courage and 

cooperative enterprise.” 

The Outnumbered 

Catherine Hutter 

Fiction—AWR 

Extension: “Parts of the book will be found 

objectionable, particularly an apparent defense 

of abortion under some circumstances. The 

‘Stigmata’ scene is overdone and unconvincing.” 


D M, $2.75 


Perelandra 

C. S. Lewis Mac, $2.00 
“a very readable novel, with the facts of 
the story of Eden enlivened by imaginative 
skill. 

“The book is healthy, a good reminder of 
our past history as a race.” 
Francis J. Matacex, S.J., St. Mary’s College, 

Kansas 


John Gilland Brunini in Commonweal: 
writing of the highest order. Definitely in ee 
Wellsian vein, Perelandra is, from all stand- 
points, far superior to other tales of interplan- 
etary adventures.” 


Prelude to Silence 

Arnold Brecht Oxford, $2.00 

Contradictory study of Nazi rise 

Waldemar Gurian in Commonweal: “. . 
Brecht was a German high in the civil service 
believing in democracy. . . . His book tries to 
give a survey of the fight against Nazi totali- 
tarianism . . . does not present an analysis of 
the social forces which made Hitler’s coming 
into power possible. 

.. . has the merit of showing—against, the 
will of the author—that the collapse of the 
Weimar democracy and the rise of nazism ¢an- 
not be explained by a legalistic approach. 


The Rebellion of Leo McGuire 

Clyde B. Davis F & R, $2.50 
Industrial Home boy after being rum-runner 
and burglar decides crime doesn’t pay. Satis- 

factory. 

Mary Toomey in America: “Although Idaho's 
solution to a disordered world is obviously 
the wrong*one, what he finds objectionable in 
it is valid and sound. The characters are inter- 
esting, human people, loyal and appealing. The 
book is vital and full of sharp suspense.” 


The Rest of Your Life 


Leo Cherne 1944, D D, $2.75 


REC. to Businessmen 


The secretary of the Research Institute of 
America attempts to probe the future—recon- 
version—demobilization—ex-Servicemen’s psy- 
chology—labor union procedures and indus- 
trialists’ programs, etc. 

These things will be problems for every 
voter, who can get much that is useful from 
this book. 
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“. , sums up the religious aspect of the 
situation in these words: “There is an inarticu- 
late revolt against the pragmatic character of 
the day, but it will not contribute to a spir- 
itual revival, for the instruments of organized 
religion have themselves been caught up in the 
whirlpool of practicalism.’” 


The Return 
Margaret Peattie Morrow, $2.00 
Marred by Profanity. 
Return of the Traveller 
Rex Warner A Lipp., $2.00 


REC, to Mature 
A story of a search by the ghost of a dead sol- 
dier for the reason why he had to die. 


The Sign: “. . . not an ephemeral book. It is 
one that will live, one that will repay as 
thoughtful reading that it requires.” 


America: “ ‘Why was I killed?’ the fallen sol- 
dier asked himself as he looked with the eyes 
of his soul on his own broken body. What set 
the forces in action that resulted in his death? 
Did his death have any meaning for the world, 
was it God’s will, would it do any good? 

“To get some hint of a solution to these 
questions he is granted a little borrowed time 
to make inquiries. 

. . finely written book . . . quite a déli- 
cate thing . . . it is tense, not with outward 
action, but with a sense of spiritual urgency 

. thoughtful, but rewarding, reading.” 


Rim of the Pit 
Talbot July, "44, S & S, $2.00 


Over-done mystery story. DM—HS—No. 


Rockets 
Ley Viking, $3.50 


Satisfactory Adult Reading. HS—TFA. 


Russia and the Peace 

Bernard Pares Mac, $2.50 
Waldemar Gurian in Commonweal: “Sir Ber- 
nard Pares, the dean of English students of 
Russian affairs—has observed mutch ignorance 
about Russia in many circles, and he mentions 
explicity irresponsible talk about an unavoid- 
able Third World War against Russia. 

“He criticizes severely the ambiguous poli- 
cies of the Soviet régime. But he somewhat 
idealizes Stalin.” 


The Sign: “While definitely pro-Russian, this 
is by no means an enthusiastic attempt to 
whitewash the Soviet record. Its calm state- 
ment of issues, while not always palatable nec- 
essarily, is a distinct contribution. . . .” 


Sailors of Fortune 

Colin Mackenzie Dutton, $2.50 
America: “The author . . . was rejected for 
military service and joined the Merchant Ma- 
rine. On his first trip, the vessel was torpedoed 
and Mackenzie nearly died... . 

“. . , perhaps the best summary of the 
world-wide operations of the transatlantic 
ferry command which has flown thousands of 
bombers to Europe, Africa and the Middle 
East over dangerous South-American wilder- 
nesses and vast oceans. 

“The story is told with too much and too 


School and Church: The American Way 

Conrad Henry Moehiman Harper, $2.50 
Commonweal: “There is a growing sentiment 
for the teaching of religion in the schools, and 
the pressure is coming from dozens of sources. 
The concern over juvenile delinquency has 
probably been the greatest factor of the past 
year in pushing the movement. . . . Professor 
Moehlman has taken hold of the issue with 
both hands in School and Church and he does 
a remarkable amount of tugging for such a 
small book. 

“He sits confidently in supreme judgment on 
all Christian creeds. He is master of the higher 
criticism of the Bible. He is the authority on 
the true meaning of Christianity. . . . But 


- these digressions do not destroy the timeliness 


and importance of the book, and it would be 
a mistake to dismiss it as a diatribe. 

. . . has presented an effective case against 
bringing religion into the public schools. But 
he fails to point out that it is vastly different 
to talk about religion in the public schools 
and state support for religious schools.” 


Seaborne 
Jim Connolly DD, $3.00 
Saga of 30 years avoyaging—V.G. 
Says John O’Connor, Literary Cavalcade col- 
umnist : 
. .. Olympic game winner in ’96 in Athens, 
a sailor who knows all craft from the dory off 
the Grand Banks to the man-o’-war that 
blasts Saipan, a war correspondent, author, and 
inveterate traveler, Jim Connolly has finally 
told the story of his life . . . and rich it was 
and is. . . . There is one thing wrong with the 
book, despite its length. It is too short! 
“Jim Connolly has walked with kings—and 
given them the common touch.” 


Commonweal: “. . . Connolly has for most of 
the years of this century supplied the Amer- 
ican public with thoroughly workmanlike 
stories, reportage and biographies relating to 
man’s myriad connections with the sea... . 
Now . .. gives us a volume of his own remi- 
niscences . . . which one ventures to think is 
really more interesting—is certainly more fun 
to read... .” 


The Ship of Fools 

Sebastian Brant Columbia, $5.75 

Interesting to Literary-minded 

Commonweal: “. . . the first English transla- 
tion in the original meter and rhyme scheme 
of Sebastian Brant’s famous Narrenschiff, first 
published in 1494. Besides being an important 
milestone in the history of literature, the Nar- 
renschiff presents an interesting and amusing 
picture of the ‘folly’ of human society, not 
only of the fifteenth century but of all times.” 


Shore Leave 
Frederic Wakeman 


Disapproved 
Extension: “A sickening account of three Navy 


men on a spree. No self-respecting person-will 
want it on his premises.” 


F &R, $2.50 


Simone 
Lion Fenchtwanger July, 1944, Viking, $2.50 
A fairly weak novel of contemporary France— 
somewhat belittling to Joan of Arc. 


Smarter and Smoother 

Maureen Daly Dodd, $2.00 

Ave Maria: “No one could object to the 

substance of Miss Daly’s big-sisterly advice 
. it may be that she has hit upon the 


self-interest approach because she thinks it the ; 


only one that will work with most young 


. . . this work was not written for the 
fogies, nor for the fat and forty.” 


Some Notes for the Guidance of Parents 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. QW, $2.00 
Our Sunday Visitor: “The notes he offers are 
talkatively easy to take, eee 
the kindness and friendliness . . . applicable 
to a parent’s daily problems, a must-must 
book for the Catholic father and mother.” 


Speaking of Jane Austen 

Kay-Smith & Stern Harper, $2.75 
E. V. R. Wyatt in Commonweal: “Miss Sterns 
and Miss Kaye-Smith have opened wider the 
gate to a pleasure park where trouble is 
checked at the entrance. Many thanks for my 
guest ticket.” 


The Spending Power: A History of the 
Efforts of Congress to Control Expendi- 


tures 
Lucious Wilmerding, Jr. 
Recommended 
Commonweal: “. . . a basic, scholarly study 
of how Congress has spent money within its 
exclusive constitutional power from Washing- 
ton to President Roosevelt.” 


Yale, $3.75 


Storm to the South 
Thelma Strabel 


Recommended Light Fiction 
America: “. . . as pretty a midsummer plot as 
the mind could concoct is set in staccato 
motion. 

“Refreshingly, there is no attempt to make 
other than licit love romantic . . . wholly free 
from what passes as “delightfully 
. . » The Church is neither attacked nor 
praised ; it is just on hand, as another engaging 
bit of background.” 


D D, $2.75 


The Super Powers 
Wm. T. R. Fox Harper, $2.00 

Favorable 

Considerable of his discussions of the place of 

the Big Three in a new League seem sensible. 


They Were Sisters 
Dorothy Whipple 

Reader's Report 
A not too vulgar, not too wholesome novel of 
two sisters who made failures of their mar- 
riages and of the third sister who, having ac- 
quired some sense from somewhere, tried to 
help the children of the unfortunate families, 
with some success. . 


Mac, $2.50 


This is Kate 

Margaret Hard Holt, $2.50 
Undeveloped Convent-life picture 

Boston Pilot: “Neither Kate nor the convent 

run true to form, for the author has missed 

a real picture of convent life and the children 
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Catholic Review Service: “Kate’s unusual ca- 
reer in the little Canadian convent reveals first- 
novelist Hard as an authoress of deep under- 
standing and skill in catching the thrill of 
human magic and beautiful character.” 


This Man Was Ireland 

Robert Farren S & W, $3.00 
John K. Ryan, Ph.D., in The Tidings, Los An- 
geles : . there is a particular significance in 
the appearance of an epic poem of unusual 
form and of notable quality. 

“ .. . the poem’s hero lived fourteen cen- 
turies ago, but yet remains a living force. For 
the man who was Ireland is St. Colmcille . . 
the vision of whose coming was a solace 
granted to St. Patrick as he drew near to 
death. 

“The poems possess freshness of style, yet 
never do they strive for mere novelty of phrase 
or form. They belong to ‘the great poetic tra- 
dition and part of their fineness lies in the way 
in which the old and the new are united.” 


Time for Each Other 

Margaret Lee Runbeck A C, $2.00 
Casual sketches of precocious Miss. Favorable. 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “Miss Boo 
must be about six in this book, but she man- 
ages on almost every page some of those start- 
lingly profound remarks that children sur- 
prise us with at times. 


. truly a delightful book . . . sentimental 


—filled ‘and happy with those glorious senti- - 


ments that home and children and love are 
worth thankfulness... . ” 


The Sign: “. . . a very casual series of sketches 
without continuity or climax. The central 
character is an eight-year-old girl referred to 
as ‘Miss Boo’ .. . there is a respectable body 
of good sense and even wisdom about mar- 
riage and family life to be found in the book. 
The writing is adequate.” 


The Trial of Adolf Hitler 
Michael Y oung 


Doubtful interest or value 


Chicago Tribune: “... a tour de force which 
lacks real force . . . attempts to dramatize the 
trial of Hitler. . 

. the trial . . . is the weakest section. 


Churchill and Stalin make speeches. . . . Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek acts as judge. President 
Roosevelt is also in the court, but, if you can 
believe it, says nothing thruout the whole 
procedure. This may in itself indicate the un- 
reality of the affair.” 


Trumpet Voluntary 
G. B. Stern 


Satisfactory Adult Reading 
A novelist’s reminiscences. Miss Stern writes 


well about the war in England and gives a 
good picture of the country. 


Mac, $2.75 


Vitalizing Liberal Education 
Algo D. Henderson Harper, $2.50 
Dogmatic—Shallow—C ontradictory— 
DM—AWR 
America: “. . . President of Antioch College, 
though giving many worthwhile ideas, presents 
nothing new, nor does he show a penetrating 


Dutton, $2.50 
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analysis of present-day problems in education 
and their relation to the Liberal Arts. 

“Starting with the fundamental assumption 
that Society is the end of all education, he 
pays lip service to the dual end of education 
— individual and social—but contradicts on one 
page what he affirms on another. He applies 
John Dewey’s philosophy to ‘the college level ; 
blandly rejecting all absolutes, dismissing all 
Christian Revelation and any ‘future life goals,’ 
he dogmatizes that the experimental method is 
the sole salvation for reaching the good life of 
a better society. Darwin, Marx and Freud are 
his prophets. Tolerance seems to be his only 
creed.” 


A Walk in the Sun 

Harry Brown 

Current Interest Novel 

America: “. . . a short, swift novel describing 
the landing of a platoon of American dough- 
boys on a beachhead in Italy. 

“. .. @ Simple, unpretentious story of ordi- 
nary American men, drawn from every walk 
of life.” 


Knopf, $2.00 


Watching the World 

Raymond Clapper Whit., $3.00 
Commentators Biog. and Comments. SAT. 
Partly, biographical sketch of late columnist 
and radio commentator—thought by many to 
be about the best—with a collection of his 
columns, political comments, etc. Nothing new. 


The Way Our People Lived 
W oodward Dutton, $3.95 


SAT. for Sociology Students. 


America: “. . . might be a useful source book 
for the sociology student who wishes to know 
something of the domestic manners of earlier 
Americans. 

“Granted that his intention has been ‘to tell 
of the growth of the American nation in terms 
of everyday life,’ he has given us a necessarily 
one-sided view.” 


We Jumped to Fight 
Col. E. D. Raff July, 1944, DSP, $2.50 


Interesting account of Paratroopers in N. Africa. 


We Stood Alone 
Dorothy Adams Sept. 1, 1944, Long. $3.00 
American woman in Poland. Rather inconse- 
quential. CBC. See Index. 


What They Don’t Know 
Ward Greene Random, $2.50 


Doubtful Fiction—AWR 
The Sign: “Everything has been thrown into 
this ramshackle structure. . . . The mixture 
churns about for many pages but never attains 
any consistency, palatability, or digestibility 
. the Crocketts are amazingly calm about 
their son’s having an illegitimate child.” 


World Maps and Globes 
Fisher and Miller 


Recommended 
The Sign: “In remarkably nontechnical lan- 
guage and with numbers of colored illustra- 
ee ee eS ores eee 
. the appendix of questions and answers will 
give a jolt to many i saencakacum confidently 
taken for gran 


Ess. Books, $2.50 
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ORDER NOW 


The Liturgical Desk Calendar for 
1945 is now ready. 


Opens flat—7 x 10 inches—one 
week to a page—space for ap- 
pointments on one page — for 
memos on opposite page. 

Shows Feast Days, Holy Days, 
Masses and Vestments for every 
day of the year. 

Printed in full Liturgical colors. 
$1.50 postpaid. No Discount. 


THOMAS MORE BOOK SHOP 


22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
We carry books of all Publishers 














Vocational and 


Religious Directory 


With the opening of school, de- 
mands are again increasing for the 
two pamphlets Follow Me and Fol- 
low Him (each of which are 12c— 
single copies postpaid 15c). 

Follow Me is a new and original 
approach to the matter of Voca- 
tions for Boys, but it also contains 
a list of all the leading religious or- 
ganizations for men, showing their 
addresses, nature of the activities 
followed, etc. 

Follow Him is a similar booklet 
for Girls, giving the equivalent in- 
formation regarding religious or- 
ganizations for women. 

These pamphlets, which are dis- 
tributed exclusively by The Thomas 
More Book Shop, can be found at 
all leading Catholic book dealers— 
lists of which dealers have pre- 
viously been published. We append 
herewith the names of additional 
dealers now carrying the pam- 
phlets: 


Baltimore 1, Md.: Kreuzer Bros., 233 Park 
Ave. 

Dallas, Texas: Catholic Book Store, 211 N. 
Akard St. 

Washington, D. C.: St. Benedict’s Book Shop, 
1628 Columbia Rd. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada: 

820 Yonge St. 


Wm. Tyrrell, Ltd., 











Social Doctrines of the Catholic 


Church—Pretace: by Father Gillis, . . . An 
attempt by a non- olic to set in concise, and 
easily accesible form the teachings of the 
le Com social, Pig me and political—with the 
sea making éor toleration and 

. Order from the author—P. $1.50 per 
copy. . Robert C€, a r., 214 South 


Hickory St., Fond du Lac, W 
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EXCELLENT 


The Tyrant’s War and the 
People’s Peace 

Ferdinand Hermens U. of C., $2.75 
A further review of this important 
study of human affairs will appear later. 
In the meantime, Dr. Hermens’ mes- 
sage is too important to overlook. We 
are already shaping up the peace that 
appears less remote day by day, and 


. we need better guidance than there is 


any hope of getting from the majority 
of peace-planners. 

Dr. Hermens approaches the problem 
by going back to the lessons of past 
history. He gives particular attention to 
Germany because, as the strongest link 
in the Axis chain, she will be the great- 
est post-war problem. 


Author Lived in Germany 


Dr. Hermens doesn’t have to specu- 
late on the growth of Nazi power. He 
was there and saw it grow. As a stu- 
dent at the University of Bonn he was 
a member of the Catholic Center party, 
which in his home town kept the Nazis 
from getting even a single registered 
member. It is not surprising that he 
disagrees with the idea popularized by 
Lord Vansittart in his Lessons of My 
Life which argues that all Germans are 
alike and equally responsible not only 
for Hitlerism but for the wars of a 
thousand years. 

Crushing the peoples of Germany 
completely—a natural inclination result- 
ing from our sacrifices—‘would mean 
that we had discarded our ideals and 
accepted the moral standards of the 
enemy.” 

Lord Vansittart’s claim that the Ger- 
man “race” is entirely responsible is 
“the same kind of deadly nonsense 
preached by Hitler himself,” says 
Robert McIver, Professor of Political 
Economy at Columbia University, in 
his Introduction, and “Vansittart and 
Hitler are equally gross offenders 
against truth. 

In praising “Tya Ehrenburg’s The 
Tempering of Russia, the omniscient 
Clifton Fadiman says the Russians long 
ago learned to discard making the “in- 
fantile distinction’ between Germans 
and Nazis. 


Historic Parallels 
In 428 B.C. the Victorious Athenians 


felt they must put all of the male citi- 
zens of Mitylene to death, and make 
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slaves of the women and children. One 
Athenian argued for cooperation with 
the democratic element in the conquered 
city, but was only partly successful in 
coping with the psychology of the 
crowd, the thing Hitler turned into mass 
hypnotism. 

(It is not at all encouraging to note 
that Vansittartism is applauded by such 
“molders of American opinion” as 
George Fielding Eliot, Rex Stout, Wil- 
liam L. Shirer, Clifton Fadiman, Sigrid 
Undset and others—who probably have 
never read Principles for Peace, pub- 
lished by the Bishops’ Committee, or 
A World to Reconstruct by Guido 


: Gonella.) 


Proportional Representation Fallacies 


The P-R comparisons given regard- 
ing Proportional Representation should 
also give Americans considerable con- 
cern. La Follette, in 1924, polled 16.2% 
of the vote. The day after election his 
coalition was dead. The Nazi party ob- 
tained 18.3%, which, thanks to P.R. 
gave them nearly one-fifth of the 
Reichstag seats. With the Communists 
and Nationalists they had two-fifths, 
and two years later Hitler had become 
the master of Germany. 

Goebbels, in 1928, said, “We enter 
Parliament in order to supply ourselves, 
in the arsenal of democracy, with its 
own weapons. We become members of 
the Reichstag in order to paralyze the 
Weimar [Republic] sentiment with its 
own assistance. If democracy is so stu- 
pid as to give us free tickets and sal- 
aries for this bear’s work, that is its 
affair. .. .” (Advocates of P. R.: Pon- 
der that statement.) 

Dr. Hermens says that i? the German 
Republic had survived, the reparations 
would have been paid, and to imply 
different is slander. 

He also shatters the myth that the 
injustices of the Versailles Treaty were 
the basis of German revolt, saying that 
in hundreds of conversations he never 
met a German (in Germany) who even 
mentioned Versailles. Taxes, debts and 
unemployment were their complaint, 
“things must change,” and Hitler’s sup- 
port came from “protest votes.” 


Rule by Terror 


Under a majority system of voting 
Hitler could not have won power. Once, 


' however, the camel’s nose was within 


the tent, the opposition was confused 
and thwarted. To oppose democracy the 
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Communists turned Nazi overnight, and 
once the dictator came to power the 
people could no longer express their 
views. In older days they might have 
hidden their rifles and awaited their 
chance, but you can’t hide tanks. Mili- 
tarism ruled. England was saved from 
militarism by being an island—anot hav- 
ing a potential enemy on every border. 

We could go on for pages quoting 
from this scholarly book. This is only a 
flash, and we cannot include Dr. Her- 
mens’ recommendations for a peace pat- 
tern. If you are at all interested you 
will be reading—and re-reading—the 
entire book. 

The author is not only skilled in his- 
tory and political science but has also 
a deep knowledge of economics. He left 
Germany in 1934 to escape Nazi rule, 
was a member of the Department of 
Economics, Catholic University of 
America, and is now Associate Professor 
of Political Science at the University of 
Notre Dame, and Associate Editor of 
that excellent journal, The Review of 
Politics. 

Says Felix E.. Hirsch, Librarian, Bard 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson: 

“One of the wisest and best informed 
treatises on the German problem to ap- 
pear in many months. . . . His sugges- 
tions may be controversial, but are 
always thought-provoking.” 


* * * 


Dear Editor: 

To give you an idea of the value our 
students place on your magazine, many 
left us self-addressed wrappers in June 
for the summer issues so they might be 
guided in their vacation reading. Others, 
whose addresses were uncertain, re- 
quested us to “save” their copies for 
them until September. 

We are very happy about “the read- 
ing conscience” which Books oN TRIAL 
has been developing in our students. 
It is a potent complement to the moral 
and literary principles they learn in 
and out of classes. Further, it stimu- 
lates their pride and appreciation to 
see an up-to-date magazine like Booxs 
ON TRIAL speak with courage and 
authority, pro or con, on the same 
books that they see currently publi- 
cized. This gives weight not only to 
your protests but to your uplifting sug- 
gestions for better reading.” 

—NAzZARETH ACADEMY 
Nazareth, Michigan - 
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Joseph the Provider and 
Thomas Mann the Oracle 


In our advance information sent to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club members, 
we remarked that Thomas Mann, au- 
thor of Joseph the Provider, seemed to 
know a great deal more about what 
was in the minds of Pharaoh and Jo- 
seph than did either of these men them- 
selves. 

To our surprise, we later sito ih 
a quarter from whence it should be 
least suspected comment indicating 
that this book had great qualities of 
merit. 

We were interested therefore in read- 
ing the comments of John S. Kennedy 
in the Hartford Transcript. He puts the 
matter in a slightly different light, 
heading the article: The Bible is No 
Match for the Keen Intellect of Thomas 
Mann. 

“Mann,” he says, “has taken the 
straightforward and very moving Old 
Testament narrative and smothered it 
in largely irrelevant shards of scholar- 
ship and speculation. 

“He has, further, played the murky 
light of extreme, sometimes freakish, 
modern psychological theorizing on the 
Scriptural narrative, making what is 
essentially simple and clear appear 
complex and chaotic. 

. he has strained his matter to 
the point of absurdity in order to make 
it a vehicle for his own high-sounding 
but terribly vaporous philosophy.” 

Speaking of a previous book he says, 
“That work was rank with pantheism 
and Freudianism, of which its deter- 
mined. but puzzled readers seemed 
wholly unaware.” 

Speaking of a recent article by Mann 
on the Bible in a current magazine 
article, he says, “Oracle is certainly 
the word, for an oracle is commonly 
both influential and ambiguous. ...” 

“Again, it is surely an index of the 
profundity of Mann’s Scriptural re- 
searches that, in his article disposing 
of the Bible in a few hundred words, 
he should confuse imspiration and rev- 
elation, one of the very fundamental 
distinctions in Biblical studies. .. . 

“What is most interesting about this 
whole silly-solemn business is Mann’s 
conscious exaltation of his own intel- 
lect. It is a strong instrument and 
sharp, by its owner's admission .. . 
discerning and not to be duped. It 


” 


fixes unerringly on the truth, and is 
not misled by error... .” 


This Proved It 
As an example of the superb intel- 


lect of this “great thinker” . . . “great 
spokesman for civilization”... . “great 
champion of democracy,” here are a 


few quotations from the things Mann 
wrote during the last war. 

“War! It is purification, liberation, 
an enormous hope. . . . The victory 
of Germany will be a paradox, nay, a 
wonder: @ victory of the soul over num- 
bers. . . . The German soul is opposed 
to the pacifist ideal of civilization, for 
is mot peace the element of civil cor- 
ruption? 

“Only the victory of Germany will 
guarantee the peace of Europe... .” 

Speaking of the bombing of Rheims 
cathedral, Mann wrote: 

“Civilization! But first of ali, Rheims 
cathedral has absolutely nothing to do 
with civilization. It is a monument of 
Christian culture, a flower of fanaticism 
and superstition. ...” 

The italics are ours . . . and the in- 
ference is that you should choose your 
reviewers. 

* * * 

Catholic World: “The climax of ab- 
surdity is reached when the pagan 
Paraoh [centuries before Christ], uses 
words of Christ describing his relations 
to the Eternal Father to set forth the 
religion of Egypt.” 

(Answering complaints that this Best 
Seller is recommended by another serv- 
ice as having ethical and cultural value 
for both young and old, we think that 
conclusion is also absurd.) 








You will like to have 
NOTA BENE! 


It’s a useful booklet of 32 pages— 
good bond paper—for jotting your 


memoranda. 


JUST SEND A POSTAL 
FOR YOUR FREE COPY 





FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


441E. FORDHAM ROAD NEW YORK 58,~N. Y. 
COLLEGE TEXTS GENERAL WORKS 





Apostle To The 
Down And Out 


Father Tim 

H. McAuliffe Bruce, $2.25 
The value of this book lies exclusively 
in the subject. Father Tim Dempsey 
was a man of action. He got out and 
hustled and his work among the down- 
and-outers attracted national attention. 
He was not only a pioneer in social 
reform but he used the methods that 
got results. He struck at the roots of 
the problems of unemployment, mis- 
fortune and discouragement. He had 
what the scientific social workers of 
today largely lack—and any narrative 
of his achievements, however prosaic, 
deserves attention. 

His success was notable because it 
was motivated by real Christian charity 
rather than by government relief. 

. ee 


Saga of the Sea 


Then There Was One 
Eugene Burns May, 1944, HB, $2.50 


By bill belanger 


When the aircraft carrier Enterprise 
was launched in 1936 these words sped 
her down the ways: “May she. say 
with just pride ‘I have done the State 
some service’.” Six years later the great 
ship was left alone to hold the long 
thin Pacific line against overwhelming 
odds. 

This is the story of the men she 
took out to battle, the individual deeds 
of heroism, and the teamwork the 
mighty ship inspired. 

From the Gilbert and Marshall 
Islands raid in Feb., 1942, through 
Wake, Marcus, Midway, Guadalcanal, 
Stewart, Santa Cruz to the battle of 
the Solomons in November of the same 
year the Enterprise took part in almost 
every major carrier engagement of the 
first year of war... . 

Eugene Burns, AP correspondent, lets 
the men who figured in the story of the 
ship tell it in their own words, lets 
them debunk their own heroic deeds in 
manner more telling than glowing 
praise... . 


The book is neatly balanced with | 


humor but mostly it is grim. . . 

All the acts of heroism, the bits of 
humor, the lessons learned are pointed 
out in this narrative of a great carrier, 


the azx'y carrier to win the Presidential — 


unit citation—a rarely awarded honor. 
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CREATIVE READING 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe 
Author, Educator and Lecturer 


Another in the series of essays written for Booxs ON TRIAL 
by N. Elizabeth Monroe, and designed to help readers to get 
increased pleasure and profit from books. 

Dr. Monroe, author, educator—and one of the most pene- 
trating literary critics of our time—has provided in this column 
what is virtually a course in the modern novel—on which she 
is an authority—but readers will be quick to discern that 
her comments have, in their thought-provoking qualities, a 


much wider usefulness. 


(Explanation for New 
Subscribers) 

During the past year, Dr. N. Eliza- 
beth Monroe wrote for Books oN TRIAL 
a series of articles designed to assist 
readers in getting greater pleasure and 
profit from books, particularly novels 
or fiction. 

Her essays were virtually @ course of 
study in the modern novel—in which 
field Dr. Monroe is a recognized author- 
ity—and throughout the series she em- 
phasized the fact that we must not 
leave everything to the writer. The 
reader must learn to cooperate, unless 
he is willing to miss “half the fun and 
even more of the profit.” In other 
words, he must learn to become a 
Creative Reader. 

Naturally, not every reader of fiction 
is interested in becoming an expert; 
nevertheless, he should have some pur- 
pose in his reading, and whether that 
purpose be merely pleasure and. enjoy- 
ment, or whether he intends that it 
should also broaden his horizons and 
sharpen his perceptions, no reader who 
follows Dr. Monroe’s comments on vari- 
ous books and authors can escape learn- 
ing a great deal that is very much 
worth while by comparing his own con- 
clusions with those of a penetrating 
critic who knows all the angles and who 
points out the strong or weak points of 
both authors and their productions. 


Criticism Must Be Revived 


In her first article, Dr. Monroe 
pointed out that “today the arts haver 
gone as far as they can in the direction 
of chaos,” and that after the war we 
must face some kind of reorganization 
in almost every department of life. 
We cannot afford to let culture be 
degraded to a basis of inhuman prin- 
ciples—or no principles at all—and it 
is important that Catholic critics take 


a hand in this reorganization. 

“But,” you may say, “why should 
I be concerned? I am a reader, and not 
a critic, nor am I much interested in 
what critics say or do.” 

Dr. Monroe answers that comment 
by pointing out that books with no 
semblance of value have been so highly 
praised by reviewers who follow no 
recognizable standards that even after 
a generation has passed these books are 
stil considered unassailable—and are 
so accepted by those who had no easily 
accessible opportunity of learning their 
true character. 

(Conditions, in fact, had so degener- 
ated that even a Best Seller label was 
considered to be a criterion of a book’s 
value.) 

We are continually fooled by out- 
ward appearances, therefore, we all need 
guidance. For example, Dr. Monroe 
pointed out that many people accepted 
Werfel’s Embezzled Heaven as an ex- 
cellent treatment of religious experi- 
ence, whereas it was very much the 
opposite. 

She told us why Willa Cather’s 


Death Comes to the Archbishop was 


so successful and why My Antonia ran 
into trouble because of the method 
adopted by the author. 


To Make Reading Worth While 


“Reading can be a lazy man’s habit 
to escape thought and action... ora 
stirring imaginative experience.” If it 
is to be the latter, the extent of the 
reader’s pleasure and profit will be 
measured by the attention given. Dr. 
Monroe’s observations help the reader 
to concentrate that attention on essen- 
tials. To enjoy a mystery story such 
as Graham Greene’s The Ministry of 
Fear requires “the complete suspension 
of our powers of disbelief” —to appre- 
ciate Aldanov’s The Fifth Seal, we must 
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understand that the reaction to Soviet 
ideas is given from within rather than 
from without, and that is why it should 
be an antidote ‘to such propaganda as 
Mission to Moscow. 


The Artistic Touch 


When I read Maurice Walsh’s The 
Spanish Lady I knew I liked the book 
but until I read Dr. Monroe’s comment 
I did not realize the extent to which I 
had been affected by the “homely qual- 
ity” of the opening scene, nor had I, 
in reading Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons 
appreciated how strongly the effect was 
accented by the quiet notes on which 
the author had begun and ended his 
story. 

In dealing with Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
Tambourine, Trumpet and Drum, Dr. 
Monroe shows what can be accom- 
plished by a skilful handling of the 
element of time, and why other novel- 
ists have failed by attempting to use 
tricks without a purpose—as in Robert 
Nathan’s But Gently Day. 

Thackeray excels because his char- 
acters have a life that can be related 
to any age, whereas Virginia Woolf 
fails because she fixed her attention on 
fugitive things, “left character lying 
about in pieces,” and never succeeded 
in pinning life down. 

In Laura Hobson’s The Trespassers 
there is too much similarity to “clinical 
notes on a sordid love affair,” and her 
characters never seem real, whereas in 
Maura Laverty’s Touched by the Thorn 
the characters are sharply outlined and 


clear and there is a “breath of life 


blowing” ‘through every page. 

Isabel Clarke, “in her zeal to demon- 
strate certain Catholic principles” rules 
out all “the little inconsistencies” and 
bends her characters too far. (Our Re- 
viewer indicates that this also applies 
to her new book, Where the Apple Red- 
dens, just published.) 

In Journey in the Dark, none of 
Martin Flavin’s characters emerges 
from his shell as a living person; there 
is a feeling of snobbishness about the 
story, and the ending seems spurious. 
Dr. Monroe says this is because Mr. 
Flavin, although he sees his characters 
clearly enough, does not see them 
deeply enough to explain why they are 
as they are. - 

Mary. O’Hara, on the other hand, 
understands the horses, boy and men 
about whom she writes, which explains 
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the success of T/underhead and her 
earlier My Friend Flicka. Readers get 
the impression that the stories are their 
own, because of her care and economy 
in construction, which allows them to 
fill in for themselves many things which 
she has only suggested. 


Fools of the Trade 


As to structure, “The character novel 
brings a great many people together and 
devises scenes and incidents to show 
what they are like. The dramatic novel 
places the main character in a situa- 
tion or conflict from which he must 
extricate himself or go down in defeat 
before the law, convention, or person 
whose validity he has challenged.” 

In Flavin’s Journey in the Dark, 
an elaborate technique is used, but 
without justification, since there is 
“nothing to show the springs of action, 
or why this character is made to repre- 
sent a whole era in American life; nor 
is there anything to offset the crude 
materialism of the point of view.” To 
be true to its purpose a character novel 
should show a growth in character. 


Experimentation 


We continually notice reviews in 
which the term stream-of-consciousness 
is applied as though it was the mark 
of excellence— and that nothing else 
need be said in support of the author. 
Dr. Monroe, however, has pointed out 
that this s-o-c method has done more 
to disrupt fiction than any other meth- 
od, because it “has confused means with 
ends and made a fetish of obscurity.” 

We have summarized these few of 
Dr. Monroe’s many comments of the 
past year—(we hope she will pardon 
us tf we have done it too badly )— 
jor the benefit of many new subscribers 
who have asked for past issues which 
we have been unable to supply. 

We hope this will also acquaint new 
subscribers with the tenor and purpose 
of the Creative Reading column, and 
serve as an introduction to the follow- 
ing mstalment : 

Edith Wharton 

A short novel does well to begin with 
a scene that is sharp and inconclusive, 
because action and character must be 
telescoped quickly, not left to the leis- 
urely unfolding of the narrative. Mrs. 
Wharton’s openings are like little etch- 
ings in which everything we need to 
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know is sharply described; the reader is 
orientated and the narrative started off 
at the same time. There is a sense of 
well being in stepping into a scene like 
this, similiar to the feeling we have in 
coming into a beautiful and well or- 
dered drawing-room. There are no false 
starts in Mrs. Wharton’s stories, no 
loose ends, no awkward attempts to 
keep the narrative going, for all that 
has been taken care of in the first scene. 

Many French novels have this same 
clarity and precision, because the direc- 
tion is clear from the start. Mauriac’s 
Thérése opens with a young girl step- 
ping out of the law court, where she has 
been on trial for attempting to murder 
her husband, though this fact does not 
emerge until the end of the book. She 
feels the fog in her face, is afraid to 
look round lest someone recognize her, 


and as she moves away toward the 
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Square is aware of her father, who does 
not kiss her or even look her way, but 
begins ‘to talk with the lawyer as though 
she were not present, and she sees that 
his only concern in the matter is with 
his own political future, not with what 
has happened to her or is to happen in 
the future. Walking behind the two men 
she overhears bits .of their conversation. 

“TI suppose nothing can go wrong 
now?” 

“No, nothing; it’s all over.” 

“IT suppose after my son-in-law’s 
statement, it was a certainty?” 

The lawyer isn’t so sure, but advises 
his client to face ‘the thing out so that 
it can be dismissed as an ugly rumour, 
nothing more. On the edge of town her 
father’s carriage is waiting, and the two 
men take leave of her with no show of 
interest, but the coachman stares bra- 
zenly at her, and she wonders if this is 
the way everyone will look at her in the 
future. 

On the train she goes back over her 
life and marriage, wonders what her 
husband will say when he hears her 
confession, ‘and how it will seem to lean 


eof narrative are held, and in part a mat- 
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over her little daughter, now peacefully 
sleeping without any knowledge of her 
mother’s disgrace. At least it will be a 
relief to tell the whole truth at last in- 
stead of saying what her father and the 
lawyer tell her to say. 

These reveries constitute the whole 
story, except for a few incidents that 
follow on her return, and they give the 
narrative its significance as a study of 
conscience. Had the author begun with 
the girl’s youth or marriage or attempt 
at murder, the story would have seemed 
trivial; it is only the essence of all this 
in the girl’s mind 'that is important. The 
author begins near the end, works back- 
ward, and then carries on from the 
point where the two sections come to- 
gether. 

Kay Boyle 


Kay Boyle’s latest novel, Avalanche, 
begins with a scene that is precise and 
clear and which holds all the life of the 
story in its compass. An American- 
French girl is returning to the little 
French village where she was born to 
look for the man she is in love with, or 
at least to find out where he is buried, 
if he is dead, as reported. The blacked- 
out carriage, her two companions, alert 
and watchful, and the mental colloquy 
she holds with her lover Bastineau— 
all this has the poignant quality of indi- 
vidual tragedy merging with the univer- 
sal, for the village to which she is going 
is dedicated to outwitting Hitler and 
the forces of evil, and Bastineau is the 
leader whom the Germans are trying to 
apprehend. While the events of the 
story which follows are not always cred- 
ible, the novel is tense and interesting 
and full of beautiful descriptions of the 
mountains and village which delight the 
mind. 

Life Beyond the Page 


My last point is concerned with the 
life that is sometimes suggested be- 
tween and above the actions of the 
novel and beyond its conclusion. This 
is easier to apprehend than to explain, 
as it is in part a matter of characteriza- 
tion, in part a matter of how the reins 


ter of the author’s sense of life. Every- 
one must have had the experience of 
reading a story which seems competent 
enough until the book is closed, when 
no amount of effort will ever revive it. 
Other novels are full of a mysterious 
life, which rises above the incidents of 
the story and gives the characters the 
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right to go on with their destinies after 
the book is closed. 

This quality of a life beyond the 
word, beyond: the action of a novel, is 
very rare in English and American nov- 
els, and the reasons for its absence ap- 
pear to be diametrically opposed. If a 
narrative is confined to a well made plot, 
where the reins of action and character 
are held taut, the characters will not 
have the freedom of movement that be- 
longs to life, and-the story itself, though 
outwardly reasonable, will not take hold 
of the imagination and engage it to the 
end or set it off on an independent ac- 
tivity which is to continue after the 
book is closed. The author has not in- 
truded, but has jerked the puppets back 
and forth to suit a preconceived plot, 
has bent character to suit action, and 
has twisted the narrative to conform 
with the plot. 

Anyone who has lived to maturity 
knows that effect follows cause, that 
mistakes and sins carry their own pun- 
ishment, even such an innocent action 
as falling on an icy pavement, but pun- 
ishment is not ladled out neatly to fit 


the crime, is sometimes deferred to the — 


distant future, and sometimes cancelled 
by love or sacrifice. The irony of events 
does twist and turp our purposes; coin- 
cidences in life are often stranger than 
in fiction, but chance also plays a part 
in life and in fiction, and life itself 
pushes its way through any plan we 
may make. 
Hardy 

Hardy is exceptional in English fic- 
tion because of his architectural design 
in narrative and because of his brilliant 
use of irony and of the causal relation- 
ships. Everything in The Return of the 
Native is accounted for in advance by 
the free choices of his characters, and 
their course in life can be neatly 
charted, once the initial action has been 
taken. But after the first part of Jude 
the Obscure it is impossible to believe 
in the characters, because’they are too 
obviously the pawns of fate. Their high- 
ly charged ideals and emotions and their 
complicated scruples are well nigh ridic- 
ulous in the light of their rejection of 
the moral law and the conventions. 


Betty Smith’s “Tree” . 

The character novel fails to engage 
the imagination of the reader when the 
incidents are too loosely devised and the 
characters unsympathetic. Betty Smith’s 


‘Tree Grows in Brooklyn suffers from 
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both flaws, a fact which hasn’t inter- 
fered with the astronomical heights the 
sales have reached. That is, I believe, a 
matter of advertising and of the herd- 
mindedness of our reading public, which 
will suffer any amount of boredom 
rather than say, “No, I haven’t read it. 
What’s more, I don’t intend to read it.” 


The book has been extravagantly | 


praised on the one hand and extravagant- 
ly damned on the other. It is tedious, 
nothing more, for one chapter simply 
repeats the formula of the preceding so 
that nothing ever happens, nothing can 
or will happen. Sex? Well, that is a mat- 
ter of point of view, but after four or 
five chapters it too is deadly. The pro- 
moters of books like this decide before- 
hand what Irish-Catholic life is, “poor 
things, they can’t help it—and they are 
amusing—and such good cooks too”— 
and so when an author from the “lower 
depths” comes along and follows the 
formula, they all exclaim, “How au- 
thentic; exactly like life—and so very 


helen. (To be continued) 
* x ® 


Friend of St. Teresa 


Carmelite and Poet 

Robert Sencourt May, 1944, Mac, $3.00 
His object, says the author, is to offer 
an explanation of the great mystic, St. 
John of the Cross — complementary 
friend of St. Teresa of Avila. He has 
long sought to make England better 
acquainted with St. John and to point 
out the inaccuracies of Aldous Huxley 
and the misleading effects of Grey 
Eminence. 

John was born in Castile fifty years 
after Columbus discovered America. 
The Moors had been conquered. New 
wealth increased Spanish vanity and 
resistance to discipline. 

At 20, John joined the Carmelites and 
a year later began his studies at Sala- 
manca—noted for the brilliance of its 
theologians. Some years later he met 
St. Teresa, already well advanced in her 
efforts at reform, and was persuaded to 


join her in weeding a garden “where- - 


the finest flowers were being choked by 
rank growths.” 

In common with most reformers, his 
career was stormy and he died in exile: 

In addition to his copiously anno- 
tated biography, Mr. Sencourt includes 
a discussion of mysticism as reflected in 
English literature. The last twenty-five 
pages are St. John’s poems in Spanish. 


583 
Dominicana: “His works . . . have had 
a profound . . . influence upon spiritual 


writers, poets and mystics; for nearly 
four centuriegis. 6 yp 2 ht 

“|. . very capable study ,.... recom- 

mended to all interested in the things 
of God.” 
Ave Maria: “...a book to which the 
most discriminating can give unquali- 
fied praise. . . . The method of inter- 
pretation is at once poetic, scholarly, 
and profoundly spiritual. .. . 

“Sencourt’s rich culture is best seen 

in the range and selection of artistic 
and literary illustration; his ability as 
an historian . . . in the use of de- 
pendable sources of fact [and] .. . 
judicious interpretation. His excellence 
as a biographer is best attested by his 
habitual sympathy for both his reader 
and subject.” 
William Thomas Walsh, in The Catho- 
lic World, says the biographical por- 
tions “of this book are its best and 
most interesting.” On other parts, he 
is extremely critical. He says Mr. Sen- 
court “obviously lacks the tempera- 
ment, the knowledge, the training, and 
especially the precision of expression 
demanded in the difficult field he has 
so blithely invaded.” 

He says—but does not tell us how 
he knows—that on “St. Teresa of 
Avila Mr. Sencourt has consulted chiefly 
the Life published by Mrs. Cunning- 
hame-Graham. . . .” He refers to an 
English variety of “racist astigmatism’”’ 
and intimates that under the scrutiny 
of Spanish scholars the book might not 
have “had even the imprimatur it now 
enjoys.” 

A review in Mount Carmel magazine 
very severely criticizes Robert Sencourt’ s 
Carmelite and Poet—stating that there 
are many factual errors and that the 
author is lacking in essentials required 
for the study which he undertook. 

x * 


CIRCULARS 


To answer requests for informa- 
tion, we have prepared a new cir- 
cular, “Why Books On Trial?” 

These are now available at many 
Pamphlet Racks and Library Desks; 
particularly where our 19 by 35- 
inch Charts are posted. 

If you can distribute some of 
these circulars, send a card and we 
will forward whatever quantity you 
may wish to have for meetings or 
otherwise. 
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Banning in Boston 


A recent issue of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature devotes eight col- 
umns to the subject of literary censor- 
ship in Boston—“literary bigotry” they 
call it. The author of the article con- 
siders the treatment accorded to a 
recent “straightforward Southern novel” 
as an outrage. “The judge found the 
book definitely to be obscene and fined 
Isenstadt for selling it. Then this judge, 
continues the article, “.. . had the 
effrontery to condemn the straightfor- 
ward and above-board method Isenstadt 
and DeVoto had used in obtaining a 
test case.” 

Isenstadt has since gone into bank- 
ruptcy, and Bernard DeVoto, who got 
considerable publicity by buying the 
book, must have been considerably dis- 
appointed on not being allowed to tes- 
tify. The court was interested in ob- 
scenity rather than “literary” opinions 
—and “he is the same judge that... 
praised the Watch and Ward for its 
back-alley methods. 


Order by Mail! 


It is, however, the suggestion offered 
in the SRL article that throws the 
most light on the standards in vogue. 
We quote: 

“Bostonians are full of excuses for 
inactivity in regard to literary sup- 
pression. Perhaps one of the favorite 
excuses is that the Catholics are re- 
sponsible for the bannings, that they 
control the city and there is nothing 
anyone can do about ‘it. The major 
premise is simply untrue. The Watch 
and Ward was and is a Protestant 
organization. The Reverend Dr. Sterling 
was an Episcopal minister. The Fuller 
organization is predominately Protes- 
tant. The Catholics have been active 
enough inthe suppression of plays and 
public meetings, especially when the 
latter have dealt with birth control, 
but the suppression of literature has 
been almost completely Protestant. 

“Naturally the only solution lies in 
a change of the law, and probably the 
only way to bring this about is to get 
the booksellers, the very censors them- 
selves, anxious to change it. It could 
be done with a little economic pressure. 
Bostor*ans are already in the habit of 
sendin, to New York for suppressed 
books; if a sufficient number of them 
could be induced to send away for all 
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book purchases the booksellers would 
soon put a stop to suppressions.” 

In other words, boycott the book- 
sellers who decline to handle obscene 
books. 

—and just the other day I heard 
a Librarian say, “Oh, I keep up with 
all the best books! I read The Satur- 
day Review.” 

_® * * 


Free Speech and ‘‘Esquire”’ 


Newspapers and magazines have done 
a lot of shouting about free speech in 
connection with Postmaster General 
Walker’s decision to revoke the second- 
class mailing privileges of Esquire mag- 
azine. 

The U. S. District Court, in up- 
holding the Postmaster General, says 
free speech didn’t enter into the case 
at all. 

The newspapers also harped on the 
fact that the ruling would cost Esquire 
$500,000 a year in postage. They might 
have said that you and I will be re- 
lieved of paying our share of that half 
million, but I haven’t seen any news- 
paper putting it that way. 

Esquire may still be published and 
mailed. The ruling simply means that 
the public has been relieved from pay- 
ing the postage. 

The court’s opinion quotes a witness 
for the Post Office Department who 
said: 

“Tt seems to me that the whole at- 
mosphere of this publication is such 
as to reduce the interest of living to 
sex, and then degrade sex to its lowest 
vulgar expressions. I deem it destruc- 
tive of morality.” 

I haven’t seen that quoted in any 


secular magazine or newspaper either. 
* * * 


What Is Decency? 


Says Clifford B. Ward, in Our Sun- 
day Visitor: 
- “Decency is the quality or state of 
being decent. It is seemliness. It is pro- 


 priety. It is the matter of something 


being proper or becoming. It involves 
morals, but plus that, it involves taste. 
A decent person is an individual who, 
added to a conception of what is right 
and wrong, has a code of taste which 
is an extra and desirable refinement. . . . 

“Tn any discussion of decency, I think 
the idea is naturally suggested that 
there is a perfect harmony between 


morality, politeness, courtesy, breeding, 
culture, refinement, and a great many 
other things. Morality may properly re. 
strain man from doing what is wrong. 
I like to think that decency is the extra 
something which leads man not merely 
to avoid doing what is wrong but to 
practice doing what is right. . 

In the Code of the National Organi. 
zation for Decent Literature we find 
these statements: 

“Morality consists in living, acting, 
and thinking in accordance with the 
moral law. Any thought, word, or deed 
which is contrary to it is said to be 
immoral. The civil law which governs 
states and countries is based upon that 
law. Civil laws of all nations forbid 
obscenity, lewdness, and lasciviousness 
in the conduct of the citizenry. 


“These three words are frequently 
misused because they are misunder- 
stood; lewdness is defined as ‘character- 
ized by lust’; lasciviousness is defined 
as ‘tending to produce wanton desires’; 
obscenity is defined as ‘offensive to 
chastity or decency. ...’ 

“The word ‘obscene’ has come to 
mean the open representation of any 
act which ought not be revealed pub- 
licly. . 

“The ‘word ‘lewdness’ would com- 
prise, for example, not so much the 
performance of an act or the picturiza- 
tion of it, as the detailed discussion of 
it. ‘Lasciviousness’ would include the 
performance or description of acts 
which are calculated to excite the baser 
human desires. . . . 

“Forty-seven out of forty-eight States 
have laws designed to prevent the pub- 
lication, the distribution, and the sale 
of anything lewd or indecent including 
magazines and leaflet literature, books, 
a ae ‘ 
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Subscription Agencies 


Subscription agencies are an increas 
ing nuisance to us, particularly in the 
way of- renewals to Booxs On TRIAL. 
Because of over-deductions for com- 
missions or other discrepancies, nearly 
every order received requires a 
letter and as a result of the delay, we 
are likely to have a complaint of non 
receipt by the subscriber. 

Consequently, we are not hereafter 
entering such subscriptions or renew- 
als until the correct remittance : 
received. 
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Q. How does it feel to write a book? 


A. ....+ by Dorothy Fremont Grant. 
(Written specially for Books On Trial) 


“You must feel awfully proud! Isn’t 
it wonderful? Aren’t you thrilled?” 

Such questions are hard for me to 
answer. The questioners do not antici- 
pate the truth. Often, to them, the 
truth is seen as a false pose. But any 
author who has pushed on for years 
with his fond hope to one day write 
a book, can understand the truthful 
answer.. When What Other Answer? 
began to make its way among the read- 
ing public I was “thrilled” to receive 
“fan-mail’’—but the pride and the thrill 
had a hushed, inarticulate, almost awe- 
some quality. 


36 plus 8 equals 44 


When I was eight years old I first 
voiced my ambition: “I want to write 
a book.” What Other Asnwer? (Octo- 
ber, 1943) was the first to be pub- 
lished; Margaret Brent, Adventurer 
(Sept., 1944) the second; War Is My 
Parish (October, 1944) will be the 
third: in all a rather breath-taking cul- 
mination of that carefree statement, “I 
want to write a book,” made thirty-six 
years ago. I did not know then that 
book-writing was hard work, and rela- 
tively poor pay. I do not mind the work 
or the returns, however, for now I know 
what I did not know when I was eight 
years old, namely, that of myself I am 
impotent. Unless God permitted it, I 
would not yet have published a book. 
Yes, it is a “wonderful” feeling—that 
God has willed it so: and a sobering 
feeling as well. Now, indeed, I must 
“be careful what you say”:—the Apos- 
tolate of the Pen is a responsible pro- 
fession. 

That. God willed What Other Amn- 
swer? I am confident on’ many scores. 
One is that a few weeks after publica- 
tion word came to me that a 32nd de- 
gree Mason finished the book with the 
comment, “.. . the lady hit me on the 
head. I am applying for instructions.” 
It was not “the lady’—how well she 
knows that—but God using “the 
lady’s” book as a tool. (“It is really 
‘heavy’ enough, dear God, for a knock- 
out blow?”) A neat reparation this, for 
“the lady’s” father died a 32nd degree 
Mason! 





How does it feel....? 

Well, at long last, the day arrived 
when my first book went on the market. 
What I expected I do not know—per- 
haps a ten minute “cease firing” on all 
battlefronts. But I do know another 
day when the first issue of my own bi- 
monthly newspaper appeared on the 
local newsstands was far more “thrill- 
ing’—yet, newspaper editing was but 
a step towards the goal of a book! 
After a sleepless night the morning of 
of the long-awaited day dawned—but 
it brought no special delivery letters, 
no “hooray” phone calls or telegrams, 
no success wreaths. The day was dull 
and disappointing, occupied with the 
usual housewifely routine. There were 
not even enough points for a steak for 
dinner. When I wearily laid myself to 
rest that night, I said, “The book must 
be a flop!” 

I shall not experience a day like that 
again. Hereafter I shall expect nothing 
and know no disappointment. As sub- 
sequent books, which God willing I 
hope shall be many, are put on the 
market I shall go about the window- 
washing and house-cleaning as usual. 
After all, in the universal picture, what 
is one book—save THE one BOOK 
of books. 

Prepared for Assaults 


I did expect What Other Answer? 
would bring a few critical letters. Three 
years aS a newspaper owner-editor, and 
ten years as a Catholic, not to mention 
my “novitiate” in the Catholic press 
had amply conditioned my “feelings” 
for caustic comment. If an occasional 
article could bring me a letter such as 
I have in my files from Ogden, Utah, 
from “Peter Paul M.” telling me to 
“shut your mouth” because I give 
“staunch Catholics a pain,” I expected 
at least the equal if not worse from a 
fairly shouting apologetic book. 

The letters still come. Each, save 
one, has had an individual reply—a 
matter consuming some time (and post- 
age). Even the lady from the mid-west, 
who enclosed a stamp for a reply, re- 
ceived one. “My’' life as a Catholic is 
far more thrilling than yours,” she 
wrote. “If you reply to this letter I 





will send you the details. If you write 
a book about me I will only ask half 
the royalties.” The one letter receiving 
no reply from “An Old Fashioned 
Mother” (of seven college graduates) 
from Emmitsburg, Maryland (so the 
post-mark read) very graciously vegged 
me ‘to eliminate cigarettes from all fu- 
ture editions of What Other Answer? 
because “smoking women are always 
sterile.” The letter was very kind, but 
I do resent that the writer gave me no 
opportunity to reply as kindly as she 
wrote. 





DOROTHY GRANT 


A Brooklyn gentleman came directly 
to the point. In full, here is what he 
wrote: “I bought your book. I read it. 
I learned a lot. I got a kick out of it. 
Thanks.” To which I glibly replied, 
“Thanks for buying it. Glad you read 
it, too. I got a kick out of your letter. 
Thanks.” Would that all the letters 
could be answered as briefly and com- 
pletely. Many letters that come, usual- 
ly on a very busy day, seem by their 
bulk to have been misdirected. I do 
not publish books. Others to be com- 
pletely answered would call forth an- 
other book from me. 


It Seems We Don’t Get All 
the Questions 


Such, for example, was the set of 
twenty-five questions sent by a Lieuten- 
ant of Marines who had been in the 
thick of it among the Pacific islands. 
“Ts patriotism a virtue?” he demanded. 
The question, considering its source, 
gave me the creeps. “Is God not hon- 
ored in heaven? Is heaven a place of 
sacrifice?” he rambled on. “Did Luther 
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de-Christianize Japan? Does any order 
other than National Socialism (the 
Church excepted) deify authority? If 
radicalism robbed France of its will to 
fight is Russia conservative?” I had 
stated in What Other Answer? that 
“ . . it should be remembered it was 
the ‘regulars’ who held Bataan.” , The 
Marine Lieutenant’s 25th question,pre- 
ceded by this quote, asked, “Didn’t 
Bataan fall?” I ask you! In truth we 
do not éven surmise the strain our men 
are under on the battlefronts. 

Another day brought another note 
from out of the blue skies of the south- 
land. “. . . a splendid cook, and she 
also can do a little typewriting. She 
will willingly work for you for $15.00 
per week. Just drop a card and I'll put 
Melinda on a bus for New York.” I 
dropped a card, hot and fast: “Hold 


‘ off until I add a maid’s room and bath 


to my house. Will advise.” Another lady 
wrote, “Is there some writing you want 
done and haven’t the time for? I’d 
adore to ‘ghost’ for Dorothy Grant.” 
(Maybe I should have given her this 
little commission, eh, Mr. Tully?) 

(Ans. Not if it’s to be the sequel to 
Margaret Brent. I insist you must do 
that yourself —J.C.T.) 

There was one letter, reams of it, in 
effect an hysterical tirade of resent- 
ment over my expressed happiness in 
the Faith. “I have been a convert for 
23 years,” it began, “and the only 
Catholics I have met have been the 
cold, mean, praying type. It has been 
more than a human could stand. I go 
to Daily Communion and Confession 
twice a week to gain strength to en- 
dure.” I was tempted to think the poor 
woman out of her mind yet she men- 
tioned a close kinship with a promi- 
nent American author who is quite 
sane. “Catholicity is an arid desert to 
me,” she went on. “My children have 
known every form of inhuman treat- 
ment from teaching sisters,” and so 
on for pages and pages. 

I waited a long time. At last I re- 
plied. And I scolded. 


Came a second letter. “You are such 
an infant Catholic you rush to defend 
everything connected with the Church. 
From the charity of my heart I wrote 
to warn you. I love God with all my 
heart in spite of the unique Gethsemane 
He chooses to send me. Never has He 
revealed His face to me. When the 
Hell of Catholicism opens before you, 
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hold fast as I have. Do not give up 
your Faith. God bless you.” 

. . . and so I went back to washing 
the lunch dishes. 


Mostly Praise—Deservedly 


Other than these few exceptions most 
of my fan-mail has been extravagant 
praise; and had I not doggedly deter- 
mined when I came into the Church to 
deflate my ego beyond revival, I’d be 
impossible to live with as I have read 
these letters. Many have come from 
the clergy and religious—these persons 
“know the ropes” and understand. One 
priest in particular sent me a story of 
a conversion in which he was instru- 
mental—the baptism of an_ infant 
foundling last Christmas, which is a 
masterpiece of drama. I hope he will 
let me write this story sometime for 
publication. ; 

Most of the letters from the laity 
have come from converts—can it be 
converts are the major support of the 
Catholic press? Many have stated, 
“Yours is the only apologetic book I 
can fearlessly give a non-Catholic.” 
This is the best tribute of all, for What 
Other Answer? was written for and to 
the non-Catholic. 


“Writing Is Work” 


And now, again, “How does it feel 
to write a book?” ... 

It does not feel “important”—be- 
cause it implies a responsibility to God 
and the readers: and hundreds of books 
are published each year. It does not 
feel “proud” especially, because one 
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book really sets the ink in one’s blood: 
now it’s a business, a profession, and 
it has its headaches. The schedule is 
set for years ahead. This means cease- 
less work, long hours, months of re- 
search, hundreds of anxious “spells” 
when the words simply will not fall. 
Months of typing and re-typing, writ- 
ing and re-writing—revision, revision, ; 
revision—the thing goes on and on. 
Then the letter from the editor: “We 
definitely want this book, but —!” 
That’s the ticket, “but . . .” More re- 
writing, revision, re-typing. Moments 
of horrible agony when the editor, 
pencil in hand, calmly says, “Suppose 
we just cut the next forty pages”— 
the next forty! They contain the very 
best passages in the book! Silent pro- 
test within ye author’s breast as the 
slaughter continues, “Next time, by 
golly, I'll . . .” But he won’t. Next 
time will be the same. Then a respite— 
then proofs. UGH? Have I got to read 
that stuff again? Yes, and again—page 
proofs! And then, a-g-a-i-n — the fin- 
ished product, so small in the hand— 
from cover to cover. After all the sweat 
and tears it is good—at least fair— 
and some excellent passages escaped 
the editorial slaughter. Ah! Now there’ll 
be reviews—no matter what they say— 
it’s a nice binding, my book. And the 
“‘fan-mail’”’—the real test of reader in- 
terest. And look at the calendar. It’s 
October ist! 

See that note under this date? “Be- 
gin new book.” And the winter curtains 
still to go up—get the blankets and 
overcoats out of moth balls—another 
routine day. Last year’s “new book” 
going on sale today? So what? Perhaps 
we can have hamburgers tonight . . . 
and tomorrow I must darn that pile 
of socks—and yes, the rose bushes, I 
must move them before frost, and get 
my winter lettuce planted in the cold 
frame—and drat it, I forgot, I’ve still 
chili-sauce and mint jelly to do up— 
wonder if we will get any lamb next 
winter for the jelly—great scott, sounds 
as though the roof was leaking—these 
hard fall rains—yep—get a pan and 
catch the drips. I’d almost forgotten, 
there’s that “speech” I promised the 
Converts’ League—oh, and that book 
tea . . . better get a new fall dress and 
a permanent—the time this stuff takes 
—I must begin the new book on sched- — 
ule! How does it feel? It feels (reader 
will supply the adjective) BUSY!!! _ 
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What Manner of Man 

Noel Busch Aug. 2, 1944, Harper, $2.00 
Between now and election day many 
people should be searching their con- 
sciences. Many are going to find it 
difficult to decide whether their vote 
goes to the “Country Squire in the 
White House” or to “LaGuardia’s ex- 
chore boy.” Whether or not this book 
helps them, it is nevertheless an en- 
grossing account of a rare personality. 
The author seems more intent upon 
presenting a personality than in making 
out a case. He pulls no punches in his 
criticism of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
weak spots and errors. Neither does he 
fail to praise the President’s achieve- 
ments. If this book were a scale by 
which to determine for whom to vote, 
I would say the balance is slightly 
against the President. The author, how- 
ever, does not make comparison. Mr. 
Busch was on the staff of Time Maga- 
zine for ten years and for six years 
has been one of the editors of Léfe. 


More Than Hanoverian Kings 


Election or no election, the Roosevelt 
family is one that deserves study. The 
author says that genealogical charts 
show that the first American Roosevelt 
was the common ancestor of seven 
Presidents of the United States—Madi- 
son, Van Buren, Taylor, Grant, Taft, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Franklin. Jef- 
ferson Davis, President of the Southern 
Confederacy, is also included. 

Five Roosevelts have -been Under- 
secretaries of the United States Navy— 
the position for which F.D.R. first came 
to Washington. More has been writtén 
and said about Franklin Roosevelt than 
about any other man in history during 
his lifetime. He has always been, and 
continues to be, an enigma. Born of 
well-to-do parents, widely-traveled from 
childhood, taught by private tutors, he 
first entered school at Groton at the 
age of fourteen. Later, in snobbish 
Harvard he seemed to prefer the pro- 
letarians, and “associated with scrubby, 
casteless classmates from the Boston 
suburbs.” In a Republican state he 
was a Democrat, and as a Democrat 
he received his first national notice by 
outwitting and defeating an entrenched 
leader of Tammany. He once ran away 
from school to fight in the Cuban War 
but ended up in the infirmary with 
measles. As a college reporter, he 
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scooped the country by finding out for 
whom the President of Harvard would 
vote. He simply went to the President 
and asked him. After finishing Colum- 
bia Law School he joined a law firm, 
but disliked the atmosphere. He was 
allowed to run for State Senator from 
his district because the politicos thought 
he would be an asset to the ticket and 
believed that no Democrat had even 
the most remote chance of winning. 
Always a good talker, however, he went 
out and made three times as many 
speeches as his opponent and won the 
election, which started him on his way. 
Polio-myelitis 

Everyone knows of the affliction he 
suffered following his campaign for the 
Vice-Presidency. The following facts, 
however, are not so well known. Ac- 
cording to this author, he was out sail- 
ing with his family while on vacation 
and sighted a small forest fire near the 
coast. Plunging quickly into it, he 
fought the fire throughout much of the 
day, later going for a swim in the cold 
water of the Bay of Fundy. Reaching 
home, the felt too exhausted to climb 
the stairs and sat on the porch in his 
wet bathing suit reading the mail. A 
superb specimen, he gave little thought 
to his physical condition. A cold fol- 
lowed, and by morning paralysis had 
set in. 

In later years someone asked him 
how he managed to survive the strain 
of the Presidency. 

“Once,” he said, “I spent two years 
lying in bed, trying to move my big 
toe. After that anything else seemed 
easy.” 

In discussing the great success of 
the President’s first term in office and 
the less successful second term, the 
author has the advantage of a Monday- 
morning quarterback. He speculates 
considerably on pre-war matters and 
appears to be quite erroneous in his 
conclusion that the President could 
have started a business boom based on 
war in 1933 as easily as the boom was 
started in 1942. He has, however, writ- 
ten a very interesting book, including 
profiles of numerous individuals. After 
the estrangement of his former cam- 
paign manager, someone said to Jim 
Farley, 

“All the same, if. he asked you to 
come and have lunch with him, I'll bet 
you'd do it.” 

“Yes,” replied Farley, “I would— 
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but I’d ‘make a statement on the White. 


House step after lunch saying that he 
had asked me.” 

The book is not documented and 
presupposes familiarity with events of 
the past fifteen years. 

A breezy, anecdotal, readable, fairly 
neutral analysis of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

* * x 


Are Germans Members 
of the Human Race 


Germany: A Short History 
George N. Shuster and Arnold Bergstraesser 


Norton, $2.75 
Like a train ride—says John S. Ken- 
nedy in the Hartford Transcript—one 
moves rapidly from the beginnings of 
the German people to the proclamation 
of the Empire; then in more leisurely 
manner, with a clear and comprehensive 
outline for those knowing nothing about 
Germany. 

The war propaganda thesis that the 
German people never really belonged 
to the human race, the reviewer says 
is absurd, but “the authors will more 
justifiably be accused of extreme 
leniency to the German troublemakers 
of modern history.” The authors are 
too easy with Frederick the Great . . . 
make no mention of the views of 
Fichte, “which plainly anticipated the 
most obnoxious tenets of the Hitler- 
ites,’ and Bismarck is indulgently 
viewed. . 

Hitler is excoriated and laden with 
full responsibility . . . nevertheless their 
absolution of the German people goes 
too far and is inconsonant with the 
record of recent and less recent year. 

‘“« .. Luther is represented as a hero. 
His doctrine is seen as ‘a return to the 
original Gospel as against Roman for- 
malism.’ He is said to have made a 
contribution to European civilization 
which ‘strengthened the cause of free- 
dom as such.’ One would like to see 
this contribution to civilization and 
freedom inventoried, particularly in 
view of Luther’s attitude to the peas- 
ants’ revolt and his identification with 
the princes. 

“The Catholic contribution to Ger- 
man history gets scant attention. 

“The best part of this book is its 
review of the sad and feverish years 
of the Weimar Republic. . . . For the 
rest, it is at once too ambitious, too 
meagre, and too dubious.” 
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COMPARE 1944 


The League to Enforce Peace 
Ruhl J. Bartlett UNC, $2.50 
By Cyril J. Clemens—Contributing Edi- 
tor—author, critic and President of the 
International Mark Twain Society. 


This is an illuminating and scholarly 
work dealing with an organization 
which, in the critical years between 
1914 and 1920, offered the strongest 
and most unified support in America 
for a League of Nations. Ogranized in 
1915 by a group of notables, including 
Hamilton Holt, A. Lawrence Lowell, 
and William Howard Taft, the society 
soon spread throughout the United 
States and established contacts abroad. 
It advocated the idea that permanent 
peace could be made and kept only 
“by the superior. power of superior 
numbers acting in unity for the com- 
mon good,” and that the*United States 
should take the lead in the creation of 
a world organization for the establish- 
ment of peace. 


League Seemed Assured 


With Taft at its head and with the 
active endorsement of President Wilson, 
the league cut across the lines of party 
politics. And at the height of its activ- 
ity in the spring of 1919, its ideas were 
endorsed by the majority of the politi- 
cal leaders of the nation as well as by 
most of the fraternal, civic, and re- 
ligious organizations. Newspaper edito- 
rials were generally favorable, and pop- 
ular support enthusiastic throughout 
the country. With this stimulus, Wil- 
son’s plan for a League of Nations 
seemed undefeatable, since the Euro- 
pean nations, including Germany, had 
already accepted it. Apparently it was 
recognized everywhere that a new in- 
ternationalism was essential to world 
survival. 

Confusion Conquers 

America’s failure to live up to her 
commitment is clearly shown by a most 
thorough quoting of contemporary arti- 
cles and letters. The small but deadly 
group who opposed the League of Na- 
tions realized that they could not de- 
feat it by frontal attack—so they 
adopted a “divide and conquer” policy 
that proved to be completely successful. 
Feigning endorsement of the “league 
idea,” they nibbled at its foundations 
with every device of party prejudice. 
Others, like William Howard Taft— 
who remained president of the League 


to Enforce Peace while shortsightedly 
following its enemies and abrogating 
its aims—became so confused by the 
whole struggle that they resigned them- 
selves to failure. After the election of 
1920, the great mass of American 
voters, bored and disillusioned, “were 
thankful when the whole thing [i.e., the 
League of Nations] was killed and 
buried by the Republicans and Presi- 
dent Harding.” 

The records seem to prove that Wilson 
was unselfishly fighting for humanity, 
that Taft was well meaning but gullible 
and stupid, and that Senator Lodge was 
the villain of the piece. When through 
Henry White, Senator Lodge was asked 
to state what amendments should be 
made in the League Covenant to satisfy 
the Senate, he refused the request, de- 
claring that “Wilson’s whole perform- 
ance was intolerable.” The truth was 
that Lodge wanted no league whatso- 
ever. In the Lowell-Lodge debate Lodge 
said he would support a league, if it 
were changed to suit his specifications, 
but he absolutely refused to say what 
his specifications were! The real fact 
was that he intended raising new objec- 
tions as soon as Wilson met his old 
ones. He wrote Root privately that just 
as soon as Wilson agreed to any amend- 
merit, it became useless to him politi- 
cally and he had to find another. 


Destroyed Peace to Destroy Wilson 


Although at first a strong supporter 
of the League, Taft veered around after 
Borah and Lodge had “whispered their 
poisons in his ear.” Taft declzred that 
Wilson refused “all reservations,” when, 
as a matter of fact, Wilson was willing 
to accept “any reservation that Senator 
Hitchcock and his followers approve.” 

Long an ardent member of the 
League to Enforce Peace, Herbert 
Hoover stated on October 9th, 1920, 
that the Republican party had prom- 
ised “to undertake the fundamental 
mission to put into living being the 
principle of an organized association 
of nations for the preservation of 
peace—. The carrying out of that prom- 
ise is the test of the entire sincerity, 
integrity, and statesmanship of the Re- 
publican party.” 

But speaking at Carnegie Hall on 
October 19th, Elihu Root declared, 
that the world was “tired of alliances 
to prevent war by force,” that the world 
could not “be made good by compul- 
sion,” and that “the only line of prog- 


& 


ress is through the growth of the moral 
qualities that made for peace.” 
And Harding chose to follow Root’s 


counsels. 
* * * 


HIS VOICE 
STILL LIVES. 


Woodrow Wiison 

Gerald Johnson — Harper, $2.00 
It is rumored that Fulton Sheen con- 
sidered naming his forthcoming book 
Who Will Plan the Peace Planners?— 
which suggests the further thought, 
Who will remember in five years from 
now even two per cent of the plans that 
have been suggested? 

Who will be the Woodrow Wilson 
of this war? and will his plans meet 
a similar tragic fate? 

Certain it is that Wilson grows in 
stature with the passing years, and 
Gerald Johnson, author. and editorial 
writer for the Baltimore Sun, says that 
Americans today are thinking and talk- 
ing of Wilson more than they are of 
some political leaders who think they 
are very much alive. Wilson’s ideas 
still live. Sumner Welles looks upon 
him as a great hero. Walter Lippman 
believes he was wrong in principle. But 
few statesmen ever came so near to at- 
taining universal fame. 

Even now, it’ is probably still .too 
soon to determine exactly why Wilson 
failed in the plans which so many 
thought showed the only practical road 
to permanent peace. The present author 
does not furnish an answer, other than 
to indicate that it. was Wilson’s arro- 
gance and puritanical bullheadedness 
that brought him much of the opposi- 
tion which enabled his enemies to pull 
him down. It would seem, however, | 
that there were deeper forces at work— 
that the world was not ready—as it 
still is not ready—for a just peace. 

Mr. Johnson contrasts Wilson’s vir- 
tues and faults, and seems to exagger- 
ate the latter; nevertheless his: narra- 
tive is realistic and valuable. It spot- 
lights a fighting leader whose fight is 
not forgotten. 


* * * 
Woodrow Wilson and the 
Lost Peace 
Thomas A. Bailey Mac, $3.00 


Much more comprehensive, exhaustive 
and better balanced than Woodrow — 
Wilson by Gerald Johnson, is this 
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tic and critical of Mr. Wilson, the 
author, however, agrees that the famous 
author of the Fourteen Points made 
many blunders. He failed to let the 
people know what was going on and 
tried to make the kind of peace he 
thought the people should accept, rather 
than the kind they would accept. He 
ignored, or at least failed to consult 
with the opposition party as well as 
with the Senate, and thereby lost the 
support of that body, which was neces- 
sary to ratification. Furthermore, he 
antagonized powerful individuals — 
notably Henry Cabot Lodge — who 
had originally favored a League of 
Nations. A man of greater political 
sagacity might have accomplished in- 
comparably more in the way of prac- 
tical results. 

Another of Wilson’s weaknesses was 
that, carried away by the almost god- 
like applause which he received abroad, 
he forgot that he was speaking only for 
himself. The forces that were opposing 
him at home—possibly in some cases 
for their own personal and private rea- 
sons—brought him to disillusionment 
and despair. 

Professor Bailey is opposed to the 
present Constitutional requirements that 
a two-thirds majority of the Senate is 
necessary for ratification of a treaty. 
In this view he will have many sup- 
porters, as well as powerful opposition. 
This, by the way, is a matter which 
deserves serious consideration by our 
people. Some look upon this provision 
as a safeguard but, on the other hand, 
it can easily be seen that a small group 
in the Senate can defy the wishes of 
the majority or can use this power for 
their own personal political purposes 
and this situation will continue just so 
long as we have no established foreign 
Policy. 

Another strong point made by the 
author is that we must, as others have 
also emphasized, try to educate the 
American people to their .responsibili- 
ties while the war is still going on. 
After the war has ended, it will be 
much more difficult to secure agree- 
Ments with other nations on many mat- 


ters in which the element of self-interest 


is large. 

We think this is a very important 
book and one. that can be read with 
great profit in connection with two other 
books which we recommend in this 


S- 4 issue: A Time for Decision by Sumner 
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Welles, former Undersecretary of State, 
and The Tyrant’s War and the People’s 
Peace by Ferdinand Hermens, author, 
professor, economist and political sci- 
entist. 

; * D4 w 


Another Travesty 
Our Contributing Editor, Ethel Owen 
Merrill, was asked to examine this book, 
which had been recommended for pur- 
chase in a Public Library. She believes 
the book deserves complete disapproval. 


Five Marys 

Isabel Warrington Heaps Abingdon, no 

$1. 

The Five Marys of this book are five 
women who, according to the author, 
played an important part in the life of 
Our Lord—Mary, the Mother; Mary of 
Cleophas; Mary of Bethany; Mary of 
Magdala and Mary of Jerusalem. 

In her foreword the author says that 
the reconstruction of the story of Jesus 
from the New Testament and the Early 
Fathers “must of necessity employ rea- 
sonable deductions as well as the testi- 
mony of ancient records.” And again: 
“The aim of the stories in this book is 
to deal reverently with the lives of Jesus 
and his friends, with care to picture no 
character as doing anything which is 
contrary to the written records but with 
full play of the imagination in making 
such additions . . . as-will throw new 
light on the greatest character in all 
world history.” 

The scenes in the family life of Christ 
are perhaps the most irritating in the 
whole book. The author has not only 
made the Blessed Virgin the mother of 
five boys and three girls, but has also 
represented the brothers as continually 
quarreling and finding fault with Jesus. 
It is somwehat of a shock to read such 
words as these: “When Jesus was past 
thirty years old and had not yet shown 
the slightest interest in choosing a wife 
and bringing her into the house on Main 
Street, the brothers often showed their 
impatience with him.” James (purport- 
edly the brother next in age to Jesus) 
said that he “had long known that his 
brother (Jesus) was lazy and unfilial.” 
“James had forbidden his mother to 
speak the name of the absent brother 
who had so disgraced the family.” 

Although some of the miracles are 
mentioned, also the Resurrection, the 
book’ in general has little in it to sug- 
gest the divinity of Christ, or the fact 
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that He was the Son of God. Several 
episodes suggest His lack of knowledge 
of events. For instance, He went “down 
to the lower fords of the Jordan River, 
to discover what it was about his sec- 
ond John (the Baptist) which was draw- 
ing people to him.” How can one pos- 
sibly think that Christ did not know all 
about John the Baptist and his activi- 
ties. There is no mention of the baptism 
of Our Lord. To quote again: “It was 
evident that Jesus sensed his danger, 
but he seemed to feel that all this was 
part of God’s plan for him.” In another 
paragraph: “He could not know .. . that 
Jerusalem would break his heart.” These 
statements certainly do not fit in with 
the words of Our Lord as we find them 
in the gospels, particularly when His 
many predictions are considered. 

More misinformation is to be found 
in statements about St. John. Instead 
of standing at the foot of the cross, as 
the gospels tell us, the author says that 
he was in hiding, but that Young John 
of Galilee, a young man twenty years 
old, stood there, and that it was to 
Young John that the Beloved Mother 
was committed. Later, says the book, 
“Young John followed the older John, 
who had been Jesus’ favorite among his 
preachers, to Ephesus, taking her 
(Mary) with him.” When St. John was 
more than seventy, according to the 
author, he was executed, although the 
fact is that he was the only one of the 
Twelve who did not die in martyrdom. 

It is hard to agree with the statement 
of the author in the foreword that “to 
know the story of these five Marys is to 
have a basis for the understanding of 
the life of Jesus not to be gained in any 
other way.” In her book there is no 
such light of divinity shed upon the 
Savior as is to be found in authoritative 
sources. 

* *e & 


(If you are a member, or con- 
template becoming a member of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, we 
will send you information about 
our confidential service on re 


quest. ) 
w * b= 


Catholic Encyclopedia 


Another small reprinting of The 
Catholic Encyclopedia in 17 vol- 
umes has been made, and a lim- 
ited number of copies are available 
at $85.00, plus transportation. 
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Up to this time the offi- 
cial Diocesan newspapers of 
59 dioceses have arranged 
to publish these Charts, 
which will be supplied to 
them monthly. Frankly, we 
were surprised that so many papers 
seized immediately on the idea—and we 
were particularly pleased to receive so 
many personal letters from Editors, as 
this action of these Editors reflects an 
increased reader interest, and that is the 
object for which we have been striving. 


One Thing Leads io Another 


No sooner had the first Chart ap- 
peared in the newspapers and people 
began writing in praise of the idea 
than we began to receive further letters 
asking why we could not supply a 
column of comment on the books listed. 

We are not lacking in things to do, 
but we realize that there are hundreds 
of thousands of newspaper readers who 
cannot afford to subscribe to Books on 
TRIAL at two dollars a year, so we have 
promised to make an attempt to send 
out something each month that will be 
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helpful to these readers, particularly in 
newspapers not having book editors. 


Help—Help 
Inasmuch as most columns are domi- 
nated by the personality or the opinions 
of some one person, your Editor has 


_ suggested that this particular news- 


paper column be somewhat different— 
something in the nature of a composite 
creation by a number of contributors, 
with himself acting as Foreman—per- 
haps “straw-boss” would be more ap- 
propriate. 

At any rate, we’re now appealing for 
help in the way of news items or com- 
ments about books, authors and reading 
that you think might interest the ma- 
jority of the four or five million readers 
who will see the Charts. 

—and since we are usually a month 
behind in correspondence, we hope the 


widely scattered members of our Staff 
will see these words also, as this will 
be the first notice most of them have 
had of this new project. 


List of Papers 


To conserve space we are omitting 
the names of the newspapers mentioned 
but have appended a list of the diocese 
they serve. 

If your diocese is not included—ant 
you think our effort is worth while— 
a letter to your newspaper Editor would 
be no doubt appreciated by him. All 
Editors these days are pushed for spas 
and they like to know what their reat 
ers want, ‘ 

List of Archdioceses and Dioceses it 
which newspapers are now publish é 
our monthly Charts. In addition, thet 
are 32 other Dioceses in which new 
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papers are not published. Most of these 
are served by one or more papers from 
outside of their boundaries. That makes 
a total of 90 dioceses—and, if we were 
inclined to boast, we’d say it is not 
half bad for the first month. 


Albany, New York 
Altoona, Pa. 
Amarillo, Texas 
Belleville, Ill. 
Brooklyn, New York 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Concordia, Kansas 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Michigan 
Duluth, Minn. 

Erie, Pa. 

Fresno, Calif. 

Gallup, N. Mex. 
Grand Island, Neb. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Great Falls, Montana 


Helena, Montana 
Kansas City, Mo. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Leavenworth, Kans. 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Little Rock, Ark. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mobile, Alabama 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Monterey, Calif. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Peoria, Il. 
Portland, Maine 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Reno, Nev. 
Rockford, Il. 
Rochester, New York 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Diego, Calif. 

Francisco, Calif. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Spokane, Wash. 
Superior, Wis. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Trenton, N. J. 

n, Ariz. 
Wheeling, West Va. 
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Wichita, Kansas 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Latest Additions 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Rockford, Illinois 
Springfield, Illinois 
Winona, Minnesota 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Savage Satire 


A Handful of Dust 

Evelyn Waugh 
“Was anyone hurt?” 

“No one, I am thankful to say,” 
said Mrs. Beaver, “except two house- 
maids who lost their heads and jumped 
through a glass roof to the paved court. 
They were in no danger. The fire never 
properly reached the bedrooms I am 
afraid . . . the chief rooms were com- 
pletely gutted and everything was in- 
sured. . . . One really cannot com- 
plain.” ... 

“Heavens, how nasty this stuff is.” 
Mrs. Beaver stood with her back to the 
fire, eating her morning yoghort. She 
was quite concerned about her 25-year 
old son, John, who was not getting on. 
Even though he had many opportuni- 
ties to “fill in” at house parties and 
week-ends, hopes of his connecting with 
a fortune, or even in effecting an alli- 
ance with any of the married women, 
always went glimmering. His mother 
was really worried. 

Tony Last had little interest in any- 


LB, $2.50 


thing except his ancestral estate. Of 


course, he loved his wife Brenda, Lord 
St. Cloud’s daughter, and entertained a 
somewhat remote interest in his 8-year 
old son, but things weren’t going too 
well. Brenda was bored. She felt that 
a flat in London, where she might at- 
tend some lectures on economics might 
relieve the monotony. Mrs. Beaver was 
naturally delighted —and the prosaic 
Tony saw nothing amiss. He had a lot 
to learn. 

Brenda, likewise. But Evelyn Waugh 
was not writing any ordinary treatise 
on morals when he composed this book 
some dozen years ago. He was picturing 
the suicide of a superficially well- 
mannered society—with urbanity and 
the savage satire for which he is fa- 
mous. Politeness is the keynote. The 
audacity of the errant wife “is re- 
fined,” and now, with the reprinting 
of this book ten years after its first 


* cepted . 






publication, when “morale was never 
higher and morals never lower,” as a 
gentleman recently returned from the 
scene said to me, Waugh presents a 
class whose “depravity is complete, ac- 
. . and no longer shocking.” 

For anyone with sense, there is a 
subtle atmosphere of fear, although 
fear is not mentioned, except for the 
title which comes from T. S. Eliot: “I 
will show you fear in a handful of 
dust.” 

This is not a book for younger 


people. Vita Perey 





CAN YOU WRITE? 


DO YOU WISH TO WRITE? 
HAVE YOU A MARKET? 


Further information on request 
Address Box M 
c/o Books On Trial 
22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Il. 











War Is My Parish by Dorothy 
Fremont Grant—stories of the heroic 
deeds of our Catholic Chaplains in the 
present war—will be published in Oc- 
tober. Price, if ordered before publica- 
tion, $2.50. 

bs ¢ * * 


“The Razor’s Edge”’ 


The Razor’s Edge 


Maugham D D, $2.75 


Somerset ‘Maugham is off again with 
his familiar sub-theme that the so-called 
bad people of the world are not as bad - 
as the so-called good ones. ... 

Sub-titled “the story of a man who 
found a faith” it does not mention that 
it was yogi or that in the end he prac- 
tically discarded it. 

He experiments with various forms: 
of religion, organized and unorganized, 
which he finds unsatisfying in varying 
degrees. With true human inconsistency 
what he rejects in Christianity he finds 
quite compatible in yogi and the vari- 
ous other Indian religions. 

The author’s knowledge of religion 
is a little warped. He frequently refers 
to the more debauched characters as 
devout Catholics, then has them re- 
converted to their religion on the death 
bed. Catholics there are who are hypo- 
crites, professing a religion they do not 
practice, but the most ignorant non- 
believer would hesitate to call them 
devout. 
—BILt BELANGER 
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TRIED and TRUE BOOKS from DEVIN-ADAIR 
ERIC GILL 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 1882-1940 
with 36 gravure illustrations by the author 
$3.50 fifth printing 
Eric Gill’s life story is the unconventional self-portrait of a great artist—an autobiography as remarkable as The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams for its self-analysis and literary beauty, and a startling challenge in its rebellion against industrialism 
mage Rona One of the few biographies of classic stature in our time, both a revelation and an inspiration. A Catholic 
selection. 


IT ALL GOES TOGETHER 
Essays by ERIC GILL, with 28 pages of illustrations by the author 


$3.50 


Trenchant essays on the evil that industrialism has done to the individual, from the point of view of one of the greatest 
modern Catholic thinkers. “Someone must continually revive the ancient art of becoming a human being, lest we become 
robots without wings. From that, Eric Gill lived to save us.” N.Y. Herald Tribune. “Never dull, full of zest and humor, the 
pages of his book provide much food for thought.” The Rosary. “These essays are soundly Catholic and beautifully and 














incisively sculptured from the philosophy of Thomas and from sound common sense.” America. 
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By SEUMAS MacMANUS 


THE STORY OF THE IRISH RACE 
$3.50 New revised edition 


A new edition, revised and brought up to 1944, of the best and most popular 
history of Ireland, a great saga stretching from the dawn of history to the 
present. “By far the best popular history of Ireland ever written.” New Ireland, 
Dublin, Fine binding, gold stamped. Indexed. 


A LAD OF THE O’FRIELS ’ 
a novel, $2.00 


Now available in America, after being out of print for many years, this novel has 
been called the Irish Tom Sawyer by many critics. 


YOURSELF AND THE NEIGHBORS 
a novel, $2.00 
Edwin Markham called this novel “the best work Seumas MacManus has ever 
done.” Now in its 14th edition, delighting new readers as well as old. Illustrated 
by Tom Fogarty. * 


THE POPE’S PLAN FOR SOCIAL 


RECONSTRUCTION 
by Charles Bruehl, Ph.D. 
$3.00 
An accurate and illuminating analysis of the great Encyclicals of Pope Pius XI, 
of whom it has been said: “he defined the real issue at the center of the whole 
immense disorder.” 


THE SPIRIT OF GREGORIAN CHANT 
by — 
$3.00 - 


‘ This book is unique in that it presents the entire story of Gregorian Chant as 


science, art and liturgy. Highly praised by all authorities on the subject. 


ETHICS 
by J. Elliot Ross, Ph.D. 


“The finest ETHICS that we have in English.” Dr. John A. Ryan, Catholic 
University of America. Used by over a hundred colleges and schools, Father 
Ross’ emphasis on the practical makes this a book of right living for everyone. 


THE HELIOTROPIUM 
by eaten" ac pcemy 


For 314 years this classic on the harmonization of the human will to the Divine 
has been, and still is, a mighty solace. There is no better book for anyone who 
feels the impact of the present inferno. 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 


23 EAST 26th STREET ° NEW YORK 10 
New catalogue now ready 


PADDY THE COPE 


The Autobiography of 
Patrick Gallagher 


$2.50 fourth printing 


The epic tale of “how one Irishman 
licked a system”—the system of monop- 
oly. “PADDY THE COPE is the sort of 
success story we want to hear these 
days.” Padraic Colum in N.Y. Sun. “It 
is a grand book, a moving and inspiring 
book.” The Survey. 


MY UNKNOWN CHUM 
by “Aguecheek’’ 
$2.50 
This classic is now in its 140th thou- 
sand. First published in 1859, it is al- 
ways in demand. Soldiers order it from 
the battlefronts. 


* 


The Book 
of 
Margery 
Kempe 


(1436) 


The Catholic Book Club 
Selection for August 


This book, the first extant biography 
in the English tongue, was lost for 
500 years. The London Times hailed 
its discovery as “more important 
than the discovery of the manuscript 
of the Morte d’Arthur’—and all 
critics and scholars consider its ap- 
pearance a literary and _ historical 
event of the first magnitude, a new 
revelation of the life of a mystic of 
the Middle Ages. An‘ altogether fas- 
cinating chronicle. 


$3.75 


* 
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Wallace Lost | 
But Book Will Live 


Democracy Reborn 
Henry A.Wallace June, 1944, R & H, $3.00 


Whatever else may be said of Henry A. 
Wallace, he deserves credit for putting 
his ideas and beliefs squarely on record 
well in advance of the National Con- 
yention which refused him the nomina- 
tion for Vice President—and at a time 
when other hopefuls were doing the ut- 
most to avoid definite statements. 

The fact that Wallace lost means 
that Democracy Reborn will sell fewer 
copies. It doesn’t mean that it is not 
an important book, and many, many of 
those who sneer at Mr. Wallace would 
do much better to study his words. 

Naturally, quite a few people just 
can’t like some of the things Wallace 
says, for example, “(Changing the sys- 
tem is ineffective without changing the 
human heart.” I mean those who answer 
such statement by retorting “visionary” 
or “idealist.” Such people won’t find it 
out, but the day may come when think- 
ing people will realize that Wallace was 
really thinking in highly “practical” 
terms. 

“Our people, if they really wanted 
to do so,” said Wallace just before 
leaving on his trip to China, “could 
raise their standard of living 50%.” 

In February, 1944, Wallace made 
three linked speeches which are includ- 
ed here. 

In the first, at Los Angeles, he dis- 
cussed What America Wants. He called 
attention to Roosevelt’s request for 
50,000 warplanes a year. (Do you re- 
call how impossible that seemed?) Yet, 
we produced more than 100,000. It is 
no dream, he went on to say, that after 
this war we can have twice as much for 
Civilian living as we ever had before 
the war—but not without good sense 
and management. 

Workers want assurance of jobs, 
iarfmers want decent markéts and low 
interest rates—and some, but not all, 
big businessmen want the type of con- 
trol which will produce big profits— 
Wall Street and property rights first 
and the national and human rights 
second. 

Certain types want a free enterprise 
that’ will allow charging monopoly 
prices without interference from ‘ the 
§ Sovernment; the privilege of putting 
§ Ompetitors out of business by unfair 
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methods; of buying up patents and 


keeping them out of use; and unloading 
stocks and bonds on the public by in- 
siders. 

The small businessman also wants 
free enterprise—meaning the opportu- 
nity to compete without fear of monop- 
oly; free access to markets; and free- 
dom from hostile financial powers. 


What America Can Have 


In his ’Frisco speech Wallace cau- 
tioned that if we allow the war debt 
to scare us we'll sink in a sea of un- 
imaginable difficulties. He said we can 
produce 170 billion dollars of goods 
and services annually (in 1943 we pro- 
duced 190 billions), carry the interest, 
and have more left than we had at the 
top of the 1929 boom. Interest charges 
will be no more than seven per cent of 
our national income—no more than in 
the decade of the twenties. 


Health Efficiency 


Two generations ago, every city 
dweller had to boil drinking water or 
run the risk of typhoid and dysentery. 
The death rate was cut down enorm- 
ously by installing systems that pro- 
vided safe drinking water. For even 
less cost, we could add vitamins to all 
flour and cornmeal, and by providing 
more and better staffed and equipped 
hospitals, and a sensible health pro- 
gram we can stamp out many diseases. 
By spending four times as much on 
doctors and nurses we could get ten 
times as much back. 

By eliminating various types of mo- 
nopoly rackets we can build at least 
a million houses a year at amazingly 
low costs, and with rural electrification 
increase tremendously the use of elec- 
tric refrigerator and deep-freeze appara- 
tus to preserve food for periods of 
scarcity. . 

This is only part, but probably suf- 
ficient to indicate Wallace’s ideas. 


America Can Get It 


In his next speech he explained that 
civilized nations drifted into practices 
of scarcity through the methods of 
mass production, great corporations and 
banker control of investments. 

(Note to reader: Don’t confuse In- 
vestment Bankers with the banker who 
handles your checking or savings ac- 
count.) 

“The Wall Street financing house will 
demand control of the most important 
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type of stock issue, and then will want 
to make sure that a loan to the new 
concern will not imperil . . . the loans 
to older concerns. . . . Wall Street calls 
this system “businesslike.” . . . I say 
it is the dead hand of the past... 


blocking the progress of business.” 


Wallace wants a rekindled faith in 
democracy. He traces developments 
leading to the Farm Crisis and the 
Cotton Plow-Up, talks about Prophets 
and Reformers; Statesmanship and Re- 
ligion; Seminars in Economics; Joseph, 
Confucius and the Farm Board; In- 
visible Governments; The Danger of 
American Fascism, and a host of other 
subjects—all with a disarming candor 
that will convince any but the most 
prejudiced of his sincerity and willing- 
ness to tell the people where he stands. 
Undoubtedly he was the most vocal of 
our Vice-Presidents. 

I think most people who read this 
book will conclude that Wallace differs 
just about 100% from the man they 
saw described in most of our news- 


papers. 
2 ee 


A ‘Peoples Capitalism”’ 
American Unlimited 

Eric Johnston DD, $2.50 
The author is president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S.—and 
something of a novelty as well in that 
office, in which he is the representative 
of 600,000 businessmen. 

We have mentioned the book before, 
but believe it deserves further mention 
as an example of a different kind of 
thinking than we have been accustomed 
to hear from Johnston’s predecessors. 

Immediately upon his election, John- 
ston surprised both radicals and con- 
servatives. His first official act was to 
call on President Roosevelt. Rumor has 
it that after listening to the President 
for some time he asked if he might be 
permitted a few words of his own. 

He next broke precedent by calling 
on the presidents of the AFL and CIO, 
certainly a common-sense way of trying 
to reach an understanding. He takes the 
position that we must stop thinking 
that in the perpetual conflict between 


. government and business one or the 


other must go down to defeat.. Those 
who would block the march of labor - 
and restrict government are a menace, 
as well as the “co ists” — 

they call themselves fascists, socialists, 
communists or super-planners. 
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He Looks at Facts 


Johnston astounded many of the die- 
hard private enterprisers by approving 
many New Deal measures, and by his 
admission that attempts on the part 
of business to control government had 
in the past reached scandalous propor- 
tions. “The lowdown fact is,” he says, 
“that many loud defenders of unre- 
stricted competition have run to the 
government for excessive and unjusti- 
fied restrictions against outside com- 
petition and any number of internal 
regulations to restrict competition . . . 
and some private enterprisers through 
the decades have not scrupled to defy 
their own laissez-faire principles by 
merging . . . to reduce opposition . . . 
price-fixing . . . and various monopolis- 
tic practices.” 

He does not believe that human 
existence can be confined in categories, 
and argues against the rigid and intol- 
erant thinking which confuses political 
issues by speaking of socialism as 
though it had no capitalist features, 
and of capitalism as if it were in- 
dependent of government. He bases his 
hopes on a “people’s capitalism,” mov- 
ing on a middle ground. * 

Having worked his way from the 
bottom up to the head of his own large 
and successful business, he believes in 
trying to expand the “areas of agree- 
ment” between economic factions. 

As Booxs on Triav has repeatedly 
stated, and as John H. Crider empha- 
sizes in The Bureaucrat, Mr. Johnston 
is persuaded that personal character is 
the real test of any society, and that 
there are too many people who plan to 
change the world but won’t “move a 
finger to improve conditions in their 
own home town.” 


Individual vs. State 


There is a duel today, not only be- 
tween nations, but within nations which 
will affect civilization for centuries. It 
“transcends the war in ultimate im- 
portance,” and “cannot be identified in 
terms of party labels... .” This is a 
duel “between two conceptions of hu- 
man existence” — expressed in simple 
terms as imdividualism versus statism. 
The U. S. is the outstanding example 
of ‘individualism—yet many yearn for 
a “planned society”—and Germany and 
Russia are the foremost examples of 
statism—with many therein yearning 
for release from the yoke. 
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Moral Values 


In dne who seems to come so near 
to fundamentals in much of his think- 
ing, it seems just too bad to hear Mr. 
Johnston say that he feels—“like most 
Americans”—“‘a certain embarrassment 
or diffidence in the face of moral val- 
ues.” “I believe I am not exaggerating 
in asserting that Americans value their 
economic institutions first of all because 
these are a guarantee of freedom.” 

I think he means that if our eco- 
nomic institutions failed our freedom 
would be submerged. At least I hope 
he doesn’t mean that he places econom- 
ics first and moral values second, and 
I hope he will go to work on this angle 
of thought. If he does, I feel confident 
he will soon become a much broader 
and deeper man, and; in his position, 
he could exert a tremendous influence 
in the direction of a much better and 
happier world. 

x * &* 


Bancroft — Historian 


George Bancroft: 
Brahmin Rebel 
Russell B. Nye Knopf, $3.50 


Says John S. Kennedy in the Hartford 
Transcript: “I had always regarded 
George Bancroft, the historian, as one 
of the American giants of the nine- 
teenth century. . . . Now I have read 
{this book] and have discovered that 
Bancroft was altogether more success- 
ful than admirable.” 

The story of Bancroft is remarkable. 
Finishing Harvard he entered the Uni- 
versity of Goettingen in Germany at 
18 . . . became an enthusiastic admirer 
of the new German scholarship . . . and 
in 10 months was able to preach in 
German.. . . in addition to making 
great progress in other languages. 

He decided not to become a minis- 
ter . . . entered politics . . . proposed 
to write a history of the United States 

. was tireless in searching out and 
gathering materials . . . and was rather 
free in his use of them . . . altering 
quotations . . . to his own conception. 

As a politician “he went the whole 
way and showed skill at the game.” 

He was Secretary of the Navy under 
Polk, founded the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis . . . became an. envoy to the 
Court of St. James . . . later was Minis- 
ter to Prussia during a crucial period. 

...He became intimate with the 
Prussian chancellor Bismarck and was 
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very useful to him . . . in the war with 
France “Bancroft was the passionate 
partisan of the Prussian cause, threw 
caution, sound judgment, and diplo- 
matic propriety to the winds, and even 
threatened American intervention on 
Prussia’s side.” 

“Of course, Bancroft was not alone 
in these views. Louisa May Alcott had 
declared, ‘I side with the Prussians— 
Hooray for old Pruss!’ James Russell 
Lowell said that Prussia represented 
civilization. And Emerson wrote that 
the American people had ‘a right to 
admire the immense exhibition of Prus. 
sian power.’ But the fact remains that 
Bancroft, familiar with history and with 
Europe, betrayed a sad incomprehen- 
sion of what was taking place and 
went to ludicrous extremes to torture 
facts into exemplifications of his theo- 
ries. 

“According to his lights a pious man, 
he spent his last years reflecting on 
eternity. ; 
“From Mr. Nye’s pedestrian and 
often poorly organized study, Bancroft 
emerges as one of intellectual gifts and 
almost incredible industry, a pontifical 
doctrinaire, a man who enjoyed a long, 
full life in the midst of dramatic events’ 
and historic figures, and the recipient 
of more honor than he really deserved. 
That he was a brahmin in the precise 
sense, one doubts. That he was a rebel 
is simply untrue. 


* * w 


Great Paintings 

100 reproductions in full color of 
paintings by the great artists will be 
published in October—A Gallery of 
Great Paintings, 11x14, Plastic Spiral 
Binding, $5.95. 

There will be only one printing this 
year. 

The Picture History of Russia will be 
published in October, edited by John $ 
Martin, formerly managing editor of 
Time magazine. 500 pictures with com 
cise captions 8 x 10—$2.75. 

Similar “histories” of other cout 
tries will follow. 
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The Land We Love 
Land of the gentle and brave! 
Our love is as wide as thy woe; — 
It deepens beside every grave 
Where the heart of a hero lies low 
From Father Ryan’s Poe 
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“a SPIRITUAL 

lo- | The Book of Margery Kempe, 1436 

ren | Autobiography August, D-A, $3.50 


The autobiography of a religious mystic. The 


On | inanuscript was said to have been lost for 500 
years. 
ne 
lad | Christ Is Losing His World 
og Lon Francis S VP, 25c 
sell Rec. to All—Study groups included. 
Survey of religious situation im U. S.—forces 
ted working against Church analyzed—much useful 
hat | information. 
to 
us- | A Companion to Scripture Studies 
hat Rev. John E. Steinmueller Wagner, $3.75 
Vol. III, Special Introduction to the 
rith New Testament 
en-§ Ave Maria: “This third volume concerns the 
and | New Testament and treats the historical, didac- 
ure} tic, and prophetic books thereof in the usual 
eo. | WAY: . 
“Many may disagree with some of the posi- 
tions taken. .. . 


lan, “We think the author could improve the 
on} work pedagogically . . . it is overburdened 
with bibliography, pages in close type listing, 
d with scarcely any attempt at selectivity . . . this 
aNd} tends to make the subject less attractive, and 
roft important articles less accessible are buried in 
and§ the mass.” 


ical 
ong, The Eucharist 

ts Francois Mauriac Long., $1.50 
PMS The Cowl: “... a pen-and-ink proof of the 


lent} overwhelming Eucharistic nostalgia which tugs 
ved. at the soul of Francois Mauriac. 

; “... aS a young man, like his contempo- 
ebel raries Paul Claudel and Henri Gheon, had 
dbandoned the Catholic Church in order to 
find elsewhere, as he thought, more substantial 
food for soul and mind. 

“Mauriac has come to realize that life with- 
out the Eucharist is a skeleton. ... . | 

“Holy Thursday as we know and celebrate 
- Off it, is more than the fulfillment of a divine 
| be§ Promise. It is a clean stroke of the sword of 
y of divine goodness which severs the world into 
viral two halves: those who do and those who do 

tot possess the ‘mystic trinity’ of liturgy, life 
and love. . . .” 


Glory of the Mohawks 
Il be Edward Lecompte Bruce, $2.00 
in § The Denver Register: “. . . satisfies the need 
of for a popular, yet circumstantial account... . 
r “Through all her sublime spirituality, the 
col = Tekakwitha described by Father Lecompte re- 
mains unmistakably an Indian. That is the 
oun: chief merit of this biography. 


A Month of Roses 

P, H. Fages, O.P. Aug., 1944, Bruce, $1.75 
This is a book of meditations on the mysteries 
of the Rosary—31 chapters of explanation and 
inspiration. 










Saint Alphonsus 

Miller and Aubin Redemp. Frs. 
Fathers D. F. Miller and L. X. Aubin, 
suit ©SS.R.’s, have here produced a biography of 
q ‘he Founder of the Redemptorist Fathers that 
}é highly readable and most enlightening. 
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The Pastoral Care of Souls 

Meyer and Others Herder, $3.00 
Rather Heavy—tTreats Intellectual Inst. Only 
America: “. . . a somewhat misleading title, 
since the book treats of only one phase of a 
pastor’s work, namely, 'the intellectual instruc- 
tion of his flock . . . rather heavy reading.” 


Seek and You Shall Find : 

Henry Brenner, O.S.B. St. Meinrad’s, $1.00 
“The general theme . . . is prayer.” A small 
book of semi-disconnected chapters — rather 
lacking in unity. Sincere, but languid. Alto- 
gether lacking in appeal.” 


Speaking of How to Pray 

Mary Perkins S & W, $3.00 
Will be reviewed in the next issue by Fortunata 
Caliri, Emmanuel College, Boston. 


Spirit of Flame 

E. Allison Peers Morehouse, $2.00 
Catholic World: “. . . a smooth-running out- 
line of a spectacular career, the kind of intro- 
duction to the saint’s writings that many read- 
ers require. . . . It is no small comfort in days 
as dark as ours to find a man of the author’s 
position paying the tribute of intelligent en- 
thusiastic admiration to the saint who. has been 
called ‘the poets’ poet and the mystics’ mystic’.” 


Theodore of Canterbury, St., 

William Reany Herder, $2.00 
The Sign: “... a bit of hagiography that is 
unusually worthwhile. 

“ . . its freedom from pious extravagance 
render this life of St. Theodore a welcome and 
valuable addition to the story of English 
Catholicism.” 


The Risen Soldier 

Archbishop Francis Spellman Mac, $1.00 
Southern Cross, San Diego: “No better expres- 
sion of heartfelt condolence can be offered to 
grieving mothers than this little volume of 
spiritual consolation coming as it does from 
the sympathetic heart of a great Priest.” 


Magnificat: “. . . a reflection filled with su- 
preme consolation for the parents of the home- 
sick men who fight for the maintenance of 
American ideals. . . .” 


Three Religious Rebels 

Fr. Raymond Kenedy, $2.75 
No review copy as yet. Same author as The 
Man Who Got Even With God and The Fam- 
ily That Overtook Christ. 


POETRY 


Our Lady’s Praise in Poetry 

Comp. by Brother Cyril Robert Marist, $2.25 
Murray Lavery in The Tidings: “. . . this vol- 
ume requires no judgment as to the merits of 
the poetry, because there is almost none in the 
book . . . this book is so bad that people 
should be protected, lest they be deceived by 
the title into buying it. 

“The dust jacket boasts that it contains 
more than 300 poems. . . . I am amazed that 
he could have gathered so much (and such!) 
bad verse in a mere decade. 

“Tt abounds in cliches, inversions, pious 
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platitudes, errors in English, misspelled words, 
faulty punctuations and false rhymes. 

“There are however two interesting features 
in the book. The first is a Foreword written 
by one conscious of his difficult task, and I 
have seldom seen anything more smoothly han- 
dled. He says exactly nothing, and he says it 
extremely well. His is a work worthy of 
study.” 


Ave Maria: “.. . necessarily ‘of uneven poetic 
merit. Some . . . should be classed as real 
poetry . . . others artistic verse [between 
which] the rank of file of readers do not 


distinguish. . . . 

“Tt is a little mystifying . . . that the author 
. . . missed such names as the late Charles L. 
O’Donnell and Sister Madeleva, both of whom 
rank at the top in any list of Catholic 
poets. ... 

(Other comments solicited. Ed.) 


Delay Is the Song 

Rosamond Haas Dutton, $2.00 

Uneven Poetry—Worth Pondering 

America: “Winner of the Avery Hopwood 
poetry award. . . . Miss Haas has sensitive 
gifts, and they shine out best in the last por- 
tion of the book, where the poems are on 
religious themes. 


America 
Stephen Vincent Benet F & R, $1.50 
The Sign: “.. . a popular, poetic story of 


America . . . the scene is the traditional, lib- 
eral, democratic, generous idealism of America 
. a good presentation of the American 


JUVENILES 


Canada and Alaska 
Vernon Quinn Ages 10-12, Lipp.; $2.00 
Good Picture Map Geography. 
114 pp. 8x10. 


Deerwander Farm 

Agnes Barden Dustin Page, $2.50 
Our Sunday Visitor: “A find for young peo- 
ple . . . the story of a brave girl’s determina- 
tion to save her home. 

“Hardships, adventures, happiness. . . .” 


Everybody’s Weather 
Joseph Gaer Ages 10-15, Lipp., $2.00 


Tells why everybody cares. Well illustrated. 

Who cares about the weather? Farmer, 
Fruit-Grower, Forester, Sailor — everyone — 
and this book tells why. 8 x 10!4—96 pages. 
Good, 


The First Christmas Crib 

Katherine Milhous Ages 9-12, Scrib., $1.25 
A beautiful little story of how St. Francis 
made the first créche in the little village of 
Greccio. Numerous illustrations, 15 in color. 


Eben the Crane 
Alma Savage S & W, $1.50 


Alaskan animal story by author of Smoozie. 


Life Of Our Lord for Children 

Marigold Hunt S & W, $1.75 
Originally published five years ago, this book is 
well designed not only to help children to love 
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Our Lord but also to give them an under- 
standing of what He did. Ten illustrations by 
Eleanor Edie—two maps. 
A Ring and a Riddle 

Jlin & Segal Boys 8-12, Lipp., $2.00 
Pleasing riddle story involving magic things 

that exist today. 

Young Man of the House 

Mabel Hunt Lipp., $1.75 

A good story for Boys 8-12. 

Eben was left to be man-of-the-house when 
his doctor father went to war. He had his 
hands full. Read about him. 


Recommended by Sr. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


Savor and Flavor 
Maril Lee, Ilius. in Colors 1944, Coward, $1.75 


Legends—stories—information—on Berries 
Rec. for Children—also for Adults 
Spice and Scent 
Maril Lee, Ilius. in Colors 1943, Coward, $1.75 
Legends and Stories about Herbs 
Rec. for Children—also for Adults 
The Winding River 
Helen Orton Teen-age Girls, 1944, Stokes, $2.00 
French emigres in Northern Penn.—V.G. 


* * BS 


Attractive Gifts 
for Children 


Lullaby Lyrics, $1.00, is a beautifully 
illustrated and colored gift book for 
ages 2-7 featuring classics by .Eugene 
Field, Whitcomb Riley and a poem by 
Eliza Follen. For mother to read to 
children. 

The Night Before Christmas, $1.00, 
ages 2 to 10, is likewise beautifully illus- 
trated and colored. 

Both published by Dutton 

Very attractively colored and illus- 
trated—a half dozen of the pictures be- 
ing animated—are the following classics 
«published by Duenewald: 

Little Red Ridinghood — Ages 2-6, 
$1.00. 

Puss in Boots—3-7, $1.00. 

Jack and the Beanstalk—3-7, $1.00. 


x * * 


ORDER NOW 


The Seven Sacraments—the story of 
the life of your soul. 

God's Beautiful Ten Command- 
ments— 

God’s Wonderful World — the beau- 
tiful world around us. God’s gift to His 
children. 

Each of these three booklets has 24 
colored pages and 15 full-page illustra- 
tions in color. They are written or edi- 
ted by Father Lord. 

Price 15c each—Discounts in Quan- 
tities. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Cut-Outs 

Nativity Crib —a complete manger 
with 17 figures—in pleasing colors. 
When cut out and set up, makes a crib 
14” wide, 10” high and 9” deep. 

Our Lord’s Church is another “‘cut- 
out” book. When set up will look like a 
parish church. Seats — Windows — Sta- 
tions—Altars and Sacristy. 

Will give pleasure, and help children 
to learn. 

Price of Each, 35c. Discounts in 
Quantities. 

We urge that you order now for 
Christmas, or you may be disappointed. 


e * * * 
The Good Ship Red Lily 
Constance Savery 10 to 14, Long., $2.25 


Refusing the demand of his father that 
he give up his Puritan faith, Michael 
Challoner was imprisoned in the ances- 
tral tower, but escaped and lived in 
peace until discovered by his brother as 
he was preparing to flee with his wife 
and children to America. The brother 
set a trap and caught the children, im- 
prisoning them in the same tower, from 
whence they were later rescued by the 
connivance of this self-same brother 
who had deceived them. No good ex- 
planation is given for this change of 
heart; in fact, all the characters, situa- 
tions and motivations seem rather un- 
real—making it hard to believe that 
this is the same author who was praised 
for her Enemy Brothers. 

She ‘should have rewritten “Red Lily” 
a few times before offering it. 


* * * 
Gen. “Ike”? Eisenhower 
Delos Lovelace 8-29-44, Crowell, $1.75 


Satisfactory biographical sketches. 
The Eisenhowers came to America in 
1732 from Switzerland, where the family 
had migrated from Germany 150 years 
previously, and settled in Pennsylvania. 
These Mennonites (from Menno Simons, 
who departed from orthodox religion 
shortly after Luther), accepted no: au- 
thority outside the Bible, and opposed 
war. Dissensions led one group to sepa- 
rate and become “River Brethren,” 
later, Brethren in Christ. The General’s 
grandfather, one of this group, moved 
to Kansas—where Gen. Ike spent his 
boyhood, although he was born in 
Texas. 

At West Point, young Eisenhower's 
favorite game was football. He became 
known as one born to command, and 
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had it not been for a leg injury might 
have played in the legendary game 
where Rockne and Dorais of Notre 
Dame changed the course of football 
history. 

In Army Since 1915 


On graduation, Eisenhower joined the 
19th Infantry at Fort Sam Houston, 
and his progress, with many sidelights 
from then until after the Normandy in. 
vasion, is told with great gusto. The 
last third of the book concerns the 


present war. 
* * tr 


Custer, Fighter of the Plains 
Shannon Garst Messner, 1944, $2.50 


Appeals to History-minded. 
Very ,good—Boys 13-16. 


By Theresa O’Neil 


In a straight-forward, manly fashion is 
set forth the story of George Armstrong 
Custer, who was so daring a fighter 
that even in death he was respected 
by his Indian enemies. His faults are 
not minimized, but he rises above them 
to heroic stature. The first boy upon 
whom I tried this book closed it with 
shining eyes and said, “Gee, I Jove that 
guy!” After that, it would seem pica- 
yune for me to find fault with the book, 
but there are needless errors in sentence 
construction which should have been 
checked by the publisher. On the whole, 
however, the story is excellent, and of 
great interest to the history-minded 


child. 
* * ¥* 


Pictures by Pete 
Darrell Huff 


Career Story of Young Com’l Photog- 
rapher. Good for Boys 14-16. 


By Theresa O'Neil 


This is a good career book of special 
interest to those who have some know: 
edge of photography. Pete, the ambi- 
tious young “shutter-bug” rises rapidly 
from taking pictures for a high school 
magazine to taking professional photo 
graphs of a Naval Training Station fora 
popular magazine. The book explores all 
the possibilities of a career in picture 
taking. It bears the stamp of authet 
ticity and the details of photography 
are of interest even to the uninitiated 
An appendix contains a helpful list } 
jobs available in this line of work. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have publishet 
several good books of this type. ~ 


D M, $2.00 
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UNUSUAL 


Commenting on two current books, 
Sydney Justin Harris in the Chicago 
Daily News includes a number of state- 
ments that are worthy of particular 
notice because they differ so much from 
what we usually find in newspaper book 
pages or in the columns of secular re- 
views. 

The books in question are: 

Faith, Reason and Civilization, Har- 
old J. Laski, Viking, $2.50 

and 

On Living in a Revolution, Julian 
Huxley, Harpers, $2.50, 

which, says Mr. Harris “reveal the 
spiritual - bankruptcy of the liberal 
movement in the Western World. 

“The Holy Trinity of these ‘emanci- 
pated’ thinkers consists of Marx, Dar- 
win and Freud.” Mr. Harris finds it 
incredible that, “after 50 years of this 
ineffectual gospel, St. Karl still finds 
devout believers among men of educa- 
tion and some insight.” 

He refers to Laski’s book as “simply 
a glib rehash of all the Marxian plati- 
tudes that have long since been ex- 
ploded.” He refers to Huxley’s contri- 
bution as “to my mind, equally falla- 
cious.” : 

The holy trinity in which these 
writers place their reliance (Marx, Dar- 
win and Freud) follow a theology that 
is materialistc, deterministic, and prag- 
matic, but, says Mr. Harris, “If the 
history of the last century has shown 
us anything, it is that our pressing need 
today is not so much for socio-economic 
reforms in themselves (which are badly 
enough needed) as for a revitalized 
mental and spiritual approach to the 
telationships among men and among 
nations.” 

Mr. Harris believes that the appeal 
of these books “to -unbiased student of 
world affairs will be negligible,” but he 
goes still further and says, that for a 
teally adequate rebuttal of their views, 
“the interested reader is invited to 
study Jacques Maritain’s latest book, 
The Rights of Man and Natural Law. 
It is based on a conception of the com- 
plete man and upon a society of justice 
by eternal principles, not by temporal 
powers,” 

Commonweal, on the other hand, in 
the June 30th issue under Editor’s 
Choice, find that Mr. Laski’s “analysis 
is often brilliant,” that he “very astutely 


Slates the thorny problems we must 


grasp,” that “everything that he says 


is beautifully said and is based upon 


some degree of reality.” 

Commonweal does say also that in 
Mr. Laski’s central thesis “one detects 
the major flaw which vitiates his whole 
approach” and that “what he does, in- 
deed, is to state again the central 
problem of our time—the need for a 
unifying faith... .” 

* * * 


Popular Appeal 


Humanity, What? Whence? 
Whither? 

Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. 
Charles C. Conroy, K.H.S., in The Tid- 
ings, Los Angeles: “. . . Its author’s 
ability as writer and lecturer is too 
well known to require comment .. . in 
the long run he has produced nothing 
better, nothing more likely to be pro- 
ductive of good. ... 

“ . . written in a style which is 
readily understandable to the reader 
with little formal training in such fields. 

“Dr. Orchard gives evidence of an 
originality which assures the prospective 
reader that his book is not just another 
repetition of arguments long familiar 
and perhaps overly pedantic. 

“., . undertakes a survey of human- 
ity, and follows up by investigating 
man’s queries about himself . . . pene- 
trating observations of a psychological 
kind. ... 

“In violent contrast to Dr. Orchard’s 
book is a recent volume by Dr. George 
D. Stoddard, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the State of New York, which, 
under the title, The Meaning of Intel- 
ligence, is a direct and abusive attack 
on religion and its meaning. 

“Dr. Orchard’s book is cordially rec- 
ommended. To the student of religion, 
philosophy and science, seeking the 
principles of the real Catholic synthesis 
so badly needed by modern inquirers, 
it will be invaluable.” 

* * * 


Adult Education 


Frontiers of American Culture 
James Truslow Adams Scribner’s, $2.50 
Financed by the Carnegie Institute, 
this book, sub-titled A Study of Adult 
Education im a Democracy, provides an 
introduction to the whole problem cov- 
ered in the various individual volumes. 
This is an important study, fop the 
reason that adult education is far more 


Bruce, $2.00 © 


essential than most people realize. 
Books ON TRIAL is itself an effort to 
foster adult education. 

One need not agree with Adams on 
all details, but must agree with many 
of his pertinent passages. He believes in 
the sacredness of private property, the 
necessity for imdividual enterprise, the 
importance of learning through experi- 
ence, and he emphasizes the value of 
inherent ability on the part of both 
teachers and students, rather than the 
acquisition of college degrees. 

To all those able to discriminate, and 
to all those who realize the necessity of 
adult study, this is a very helpful book. 


O° Reh 


So-Called Comics 

The funnies are a dangerous pastime 

. . . the comics are no longer comical 

. they have been invaded by an 
army of crooks and spies and freaks 
and half-naked pin-up girls and gang- 
sters. . . . One is given the impression 
that these represent the elite of Amer- 
ica. 

The creators of these so-called com- 
ics . . . are not honest. They advertise 
that crime does not pay . . . and then 
proceed to show detail upon detail to 
glorify crime and criminals. 

Recently five high’ school boys in 
Jackson, Michigan . . . were arrested 

. . on the point of launching a crimi- 
nal program of terrorism and sabotage. 
The “systematic study” of their large 
“library” of comic books was the in- 
spiration of their. whole weird scheme, 
which was to begin with a series of 
assaults on Negroes, to start a race riot. 

We can very well wonder what will 
be the inevitable effect of our mad-cap 
comics . . . on the millions of children 
who make of them a daily diet. Anyone 
who insists that such food will have 
no ill effects is talking sheer nonsense. 
(From The Voice, La Grange, lWlinois) 


x 8 


One reason that many of our libraries 
have such a large percentage of trash is 
that some department stores will buy 
from 10 to 25 copies of each new novel 
published, ALTHOUGH THE AU- 
THOR MAY BE COMPLETELY UN- 
KNOWN. The copies that remain un- 
sold after 30 days are marked down to 
39¢ or 49¢ and. the bargain hunters 
then gobble them. up. This price-allure 
accounts for the mediocrity—or worse— 
of many small libraries. 
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A Diplomat Reports 


The Time for Decision 

Sumner Welles Harper, $3.00 
The former Undersecretary of State has 
written an important book. It is to be 
hoped that a lot of voters will read it, 
or, a) avoid listening to most of our 
radio commentators, or, b) avoid read- 
ing books by second-hand gossips or 
newspapers that have no thought in 
mind except political bias. 


First-hand Information 


Welles was present when most of 
the things he writes about happened. 
He has been one of. those men we have 
always wished we had more of—a “‘ca- 
reer diplomat.” You may not, and prob- 
ably will not agree with all of his views 
but only an enlightened public opinion 
has any chance of making the decisions 
that are vital to future safety, and the 
big arguments are still to come. 


Action Now 


It will be remembered, as Welles 
points out, that following World War I, 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
. had the support of the people of the 
U. S.—and of the other Americas—and 
of most countries except France—but 
by the time the Peace Conference met 
“most of the governments were seeking 
what their domestic opinion demanded 
in the way of individual spoils.” 

It will be recalled also that certain 
individuals who had previously ap- 
proved the points for which President 
Wilson stood were quite unashamed 
later to take the opposite position when 
they saw that by so doing they could 
hamper the President, who was not 
helped by the secrecy of the proceed- 
ings, resulting as it did in the publica- 
tion in the press of every kind of fantas- 
tic rumor of what he was giving away, 
etc. Full publicity was necessary. Had 
we had it, we might have secured sound 
working agreements that would have 
avoided the break-downs that brought 
Mussolini—(who “was welcomed by the 
larger banking and industrial inter- 
ests”)—and Hitler—(who was wel- 
comed by “business interests in every- 
one of the democracies of Western 
Europe and of the New World. . . .”). 

It is well to remember these things 
when we are making the decision as to 
whose opinions we are to follow this 
time. The Allies supported Hitler be- 
cause the commercial interests therein 


feared interference with business if the 
Communists gained control. As Ger- 
many rearmed the Allies looked the 
other way. 

Hitler First 

It is now quite plain that Hitler 
made treaties with other countries for 
the sole purpose of deceiving them. 
What we forget is that we blandly ig- 
nored his violations, still following the 
blind policy of Harding who refused to 
have anything to do with the League, 
and of the provincial-minded Coolidge 
whose prejudice against anything for- 
eign and with the “habitual caution of 
the professional politician” led us into 
the most sterile period of foreign policy 
in our history. 

Finally, however, the time of repara- 
tions was reached but under Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover high tariffs made 
payments impossible, and the resultant 
unemployment in both Europe and the 
U. S. contributed to World War II. 


Hitler vs. Welles 


The author doesn’t mention it, but 
readers will recall that a supposed feud 
between himself and Secretary Hull re- 
sulted in his leaving the State Depart- 
ment. How much of the trouble was 
caused by newspaper columnists is not 
known but there are those who believe 
that Arthur Kroch of the N. Y. Times 
was considerably responsible. 


F D R’s Forte 


Nevertheless, Mr. Welles gives Presi- 
dent Roosevelt credit for having more 
specialized qualifications fort foreign 
policy than any president since John 
Quincy Adams, and believes that Sec. 
Hull was most constructive in the realm 
of international cooperation. 

Domestic problems took all of Roose- 
velt’s time during his early years as 
President, the Senate was unrealistic, 
and passage of the humiliating cash- 
and-carry amendment — which was 
tacked on to the Neutrality Act—shows 
the extent of America’s delusion. 


Spain 

Welles believes that there was “no 
more cardinal error (during the Roose- 
velt administration) than the policy 
adopted during the civil war in Spain.” 
He admits the excesses of the Loyalist 
government, which he calls “legitimate,” 
and thinks that Russia was farsighted 
—and apparently justified—in sending 
munitions to offset those furnished to 








Franco by Germany and Italy. In this, 
his weakest Chapter, Welles seems will- 
ing to ignore all standards of human 
decency in the interests of “traditional 
policy.” 

Roosevelt’s Peace Efforts 


Today, even 1937 seems incredibly 
remote, and it should repay anyone, 
except the hopeless partisan or isola- 
tionist still trying to justify his mis- 
takes, to read again of the efforts of 
Roosevelt to preserve peace, and his 
warning, “let no one hope that Amer- 
ica will escape . . . that it may expect 
mercy . . . that this Western Hemi- 
sphere will not be attacked . . .”—a 
warning that fell on all too many ears 
unwilling to listen.. 

(And, by the way, in the quotations 
in some newspapers of the President’s 
statement regarding sending the boys to 
fight abroad, there seems to be no men- 
tion of the fact that he added Except 
in Case of Attack.) 

Mr. Welles defends our recognition 
of Vichy, since Petain was chosen con- 
stitutionally. Our policy, plus Leahy’s 
getting along with Petain, saved the 
French fleet and may prove to be the 
one greatest stroke of the war. 

Speaking of Le Brun, French Na- 
tional Assemblies, he says, have a par- 
tiality for electing nonentities as 
Presidents—De Gaulle’s courage and 
indomitable spirit can never be exag- 
gerated — Petain was surrounded by 
treachery—and Gen. Huntzinger did 
not die in an “accident” but was killed. 


Praises F. D. R. 


Welles believes that when, after the 
war, impartial estimates are made of 
the major factors responsible for vic- 
tory, President Roosevelt will receive 
credit for three great achievements due 
to his initiative; trading Destroyers for 
Bases, Lend-Lease and the proclama 
tion of the Atlantic ‘Charter, which lat- 
ter, by the way, applies to peoples and 
not nations, meaning that Germans can 
be moved back to Germany after the 
war. 

The 1940 Tour 

The story of Welles’ visit to the Axis 
leaders in 1940 is dramatic, and 10 
many will prove the most interesting 
section of the book. When he is free 10 
report his talks with Allied leaders and 


the Vatican it will be interesting 


check his statements with the news 
paper versions. 
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Post-War Problems 


There is much of interest in this im- 
portant book that cannot be covered in 
any short space. Post-war refugee prob- 
lems will be terrific. What to do with 
Japan will test U.S. brains. We will be 
blamed for Japan’s defeat. India and 
the Netherlands East Indies are deter- 
mined on self-government. The peoples 
of Burma, Malaya and Indo-China 
have passed the first milestone, but are 
not yet ready. How are we to keep the 
peace? 

Blueprint 

Welles proposes an immediate provi- 
sional Executive Council as the supreme 
authority of the United Nations. Its 
eleven members will represent Russia, 
China, the United Kingdom and the 
U. S—one each—two more members to 
be chosen by the group of European 
States; two by American states; one 
each by Far Eastern, Near East and 
Africa, and the British Dominions. 

The U. S. would have the right of 
veto on any Executive Council Action, 
and force would not be used except at 
Council request. 

The Council would assume responsi- 
bility for forms of administration, for- 
mulate and recommend: to the United 
Nations a plan for a permanent inter- 
national organization, determine proce- 
dures in case of disputes, and, if pacific 
measures failed, refer the same to police 
agencies functioning under the author- 
ity of the Council. 


Court and Congress 


A World Court would be set up to 
deal with judicial matters, and a future 
World Congress might admit the pres- 
ent Axis nations after a period of pro- 
bation. a 

Regional Councils 


There would also be an International 
Trusteeship, and, in every region where 
there are dependent peoples, a Regional 
Council, sitting permanently, and hav- 
ing agents, observers and -advisers to 
the local authorities. 

The administrative expenses in each 
region would be the first charge upon 
the revenues of that territory. 


The Need for Haste 


Time passes swiftly, and the longer 
We wait the less likely it will be that 
the tragic sacrifices of this war will be 
Compensated by a promise of security 
and peace—the decision the peoples now 
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make will determine their destiny. 


German General Staff 


The average American has thought 
of the German General Staff as a board 
appointed to direct military strategy. 


As a matter of fact, this Staff has for 


seventy-five years controlled foreign 
policy, and to a considerable extent, in- 
ternal policy, whether the Kaiser, Hin- 
denburg or Hitler ruled. The German 
people have every confidence that, even 
though generations pass, the General 
Staff will ultimately lead the master 
race to triumph. 


Versailles Treaty 


The Allies likewise fell for the propa- 
ganda regarding the Versailles Treaty. 
Inflation was allowed to destroy’ the 
middle class. The Allies gave support 
to the old-line military organizations, 
and the German masses placed the 
blame on the Allies’ efforts to collect 
unpayable reparations. Had the Allies 
openly joined hands with the General 
Staff they could not have done greater 
harm to their own interests. 


Russia 


The German menace can be ended. 
Russia’s actions will determine whether 
there will be a World War III. 


What To Do With Germany 
Mr. Welles would break Germany up 


“into ‘small nations, giving East Prussia 


to Poland. Southern Germany would 
comprise a predominantly ‘Catholic pop- 
ulation. (This factor is one reason why 
a similar division was not made follow- 
ing the last war.) Until Prussia gained 
control 70 years ago, Bavaria had been 
an independent nation for a thousand 
years. 

The third division would comprise 
Western Germany. 

Each of the proposed nations would 
have a fair share of the population, and 
an opportunity to return to the reli- 
gious and cultural divisions existing in 
previous times. 

The style throughout the book is in- 
cisive and unemotional, and “platitudi- 
nous generalities” are refreshingly ab- 
sent. Osservatore Romano says his tes- 
timony is of particular value. 

tk oe 

Time and trouble can be saved 
by sending Subscriptions direct to 
us rather than through naan 
(See Page 584.) 
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‘‘We Stood Alone’”’ 


“We” means Poland. The author, a 
Boston Unitarian, went to Poland in 
1925. Later, in London, she renewed 
her acquaintance with the son of the 
Rector of Cracow University and in 
1927 married him. Through his family, 
and because of his work in economics 
and diplomacy, she met many of the 
upper strata while living in Cracow 
and Warsaw. 

There is nothing about either her- 
self or her husband which would seem 
to justify the space she has given to 
their goings and comings. The book 
would appear to be more of an ex- 
panded diary than anything else, and 
the continual inclusion of insignificant 
details and the recital of inconsequen- 
tial conversations are more than suffi- 
cient to smother any interest to be 
found in the occasional bits of interest. 
She writes mostly as though she were 
the subject rather than Poland. 

Her husband was killed in a plane 
crash while returning from his first lec- 
ture at the University just prior to the 
German invasion. This turned her mind 
toward religion, and she felt she must 
become a Catholic, but her conversa- 
tions with an English convert disclose 
an amazing lack of perception. In fact, 
her comments are generally superficial, 
and induce a feeling of exasperation, 
as though one were just turning pages 
and getting nowhere. Catholic. Book 
Club selection. 


ee este 


American Ecclesiastical Review 

Carroll College Library, Helena, 
Montana, has for sale 38 volumes of 
the above, covering the years 1906 
to 1924—as new—bound in % leather, 
no markings. 


x ® ® 


Dear Editor: 

In writing to correct my address, I 
also have the opportunity of telling 
you I should not like to be without 
Booxs oN Tria. Just what I think 
of it you may guess when [I tell you 
that a few years ago I had the temerity 
to call on Mr. John Moody and suggest 
a similar idea to him. I am glad that 
you not only had the idea, but that 
you possessed the ability, courage and 
energy to carry it through. 

—A. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ON CHOOSING REVIEWERS 


By Mary L. Dunn, who writes our 
column “Books Which Should not Die.” 
The success of Books ON TRIAL is 
a clear indication that thinking people 
all over the country feel the need of 
evaluations of recent books which are 
reliable and will protect them from 
wasting their time and money on trash; 
they are becoming increasingly aware 
that publishers’ blurbs and the gushing 
superlatives of ad-writers often lure 
them into buying books in which vul- 
garity and blasphemy are rampant, 
hideous abnormalities are flagrantly and 
exhaustively displayed, sexual license is 
glorified, and the moral law is either 
ignored or mocked; they have welcomed 
a magazine that gives them a digest of 
truly Christian criticism, and reviews 
that are based on moral principles as 
well as on the material criteria of style, 
story value, and characterization. 


The Question of Reviewers 

All this is gratifying indeed, but I 
maintain that thoughtful people should 
do more than read such criticism; they 
should also insist that when their clubs 
have book reviews on their programs 
the reviews should be by reviewers who 
are solidly informed on Christian view- 
points. . 

In my section of the country, book 


reviews are increasingly popular on the - 


programs of women’s clubs, but why is 
it that so many clubs engage reviewers 
who are agnostics, atheists, advocates of 
birth-control, of shallow or pagan phi- 
losophies? Will these reviewers be likely 
to point out the basic rottenness of 
such books as Survival, The Sound of 
an American, Quietly My Captain 
Waits? Will they see that The Robe 
falls far short of being fully Christian 
and that The Apostle is in many ways 
doctrinally false? Will they speak of 
adultery and fornication as such, or 
will they glamorize them and extol 
them so that the unwary listener ac- 
cepts the verdict that such books as 
This Above All and The Signpost are 
among the “greatest love stories of all 
time”? Will they not agree with propa- 
gandists of mediocrity who showered 
on all these books superlatives of praise 
and enthusiasm? 

Why should sound critics dispute 
such secular judgments? Because all 
the books named above, except The 
Robe and The Apostle violate a cardi- 
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nal principle in that they ignore the 
fact that sin is sin. 


Poisonous Advertising 


Survival was advertised as “a novel 
for every woman who has ever been 
wife, mother, lover, sister, daughter.” 
The heroine was portrayed as “a good 
woman,” a “charming, lovable woman.” 
Because her husband “did not under- 
stand her,” she became the mistress of 
her neighbor, a married man and sup- 
posedly her husband’s friend. When the 
war came, the neighbor was in London 
most of the time so this poor good 
woman was lonely; she became the 
mistress of her lover’s son, who was 
more often at home to entertain her; 
of course, when the father was at home 
as well as the son the charming, lovable 
lady had quite a difficult time of it, 
and her difficulties make up a large 
part of the book. Throughout, the hus- 
band is portrayed as the villain and 
the faithless wife, as a misunderstood 
but very good woman, demands your 
sympathy. Is this recognizing sin for 
what it is? Is this a novel for your 
daughter? or your mother? or your- 
self? for anyone? 

‘In other books, fornication and adul- 
tery are called glamorous romance and 
great love. No Catholic critic could ever 
plate This Above All, The Signpost or 
Quietly My Captain Waits among the 
greatest love stories of all time, for 
they know that “love” means vastly 
more than sexual compatibility. 


Merit Ignored 

There is another, and a very impor- 
tant point to be considered when you 
are engaging a book reviewer. Who 
could expect that the type of Reviewers 
mentioned would be likely to bring to 
your attention such outstanding books 
as The Reed of God, Pius XII and 
World Problems, White Fire, or The 
Woman Wrapped in Silence? The last 
is the most beautiful book I have read 
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in years; if you want your club to 
have a program that will pull at their 
heartstrings with its poignancy and 
pathos while it delights their minds 
with its devotion and beauty, have a 
good reader read parts of The Woman 
Wrapped in Silence (the Blessed Vir- 
gin), by John Lynch. (Macmillan, 
$2.00.) And if you want a sound ap-: 
praisal of new books, find reviewers 
schooled in Christian philosophy, with 
a knowledge of sound doctrine—then 
only will you get criticism based on 
principles that derive from Christian 
ethics and morals, and the Christian 
concept of the nature of man, his rela- 
tion to God, and his place in the uni- 
verse. 
—Mary L. Dunn 


* * * 


A Dead Tree 


A recent article in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature includes this sen- 
tence: 

“A tree grows in Brooklyn, complete 
with drunkenness and abortion, and yet 
it contrives in some quaint way to have 
no fruit of knowledge on it....” 

As a measure of America’s literary 
taste, it is reported that the origi- 
nal publisher of A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn sold 500,000 copies, plus 
450,000 through the Literary Guild, 
and that—as of the middle of August— 
a reprint house had already accumu- 
lated orders for 800,000 copies of the 
forthcoming $1.49 edition. 

Says the SRL article further: 

“Realism did bring ugly things— 
drains and drenches and drunks—into 
the open. It clouds the slough of des- 
pond to haul out pimps, blood suckers, 
incest, sadism, all the monsters and 
monstrosities, but for what? Largely, it 
appears, to feed a no less monstrous 
appetite for sensation and distraction.” 


* * * 


Peggy O’Connor 


Peggy O’Connor of Fort Wayne, It- 
diana, who has just won the Catholic 
Digest Scholarship, is a new member of 
the Reviewing Staff of Booxs on TRIAL. 

Miss O’Connor is a graduate of 
Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Michi 
gan, where she specialized in Journal- 
ism, Social Science and Philosophy and 
was Editor-in-Chief of the College 
Quarterly. b 
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Isabel Clarke Novel 


Where the Apple Reddens 
Isabel Clarke Long., $2.00 
Reviewed by Contributing Editor 
Anne Cawley Boardman 


This latest book by the prolific writer, 
is the romantic and tragic story of a 
young girl, Carla Eliot, who marries 
Stephen Royle, a widower many years 
her senior. The story is laid in Rome 
and England before World War II and 
presents a rather detailed picture of 
society in the Italian capital as well as 
life on a large ancestral estate in Sus- 
sex, England. 

All of the leading characters and 
practically all of the minor ones are 
Catholics. Stephen’s historic home has 
long been associated with the Catholic 
aristocracy in England. As one of the 
private chamberlains to the Holy 
Father Stephen visits Rome during the 
pontificate of Pius XI. It is on this 
visit that he meets and falls in love 
with Carla Eliot, the youngest daughter 
of a late English diplomat and his 
Italian widow, Donna Laura Eliot, the 
daughter of a proud Roman house. 
Carla is younger than Stephen’s two 
sons by his first marriage. 

Donna Laura, a loving tyrant, op- 
poses the marriage of her nineteen 
year old daughter to this middle-aged 
Englishman. She is surprised at the 
adamant determination of her docile 
and hitherto obedient youngest child 
and is unwilling to approve of the 
engagement. Finally she agrees to the 
marriage at the insistence of her family 
and the advice of her confessor, but the 
estrangement deepens and continues un- 
til the time of her death several months 
later. 

Carla and Stephen are very happy at 
Place for almost five years, though their 
happiness is marred by the prolonged 
absence of Stephen’s older son, Cyril. 
He avoids returning to Place through- 
out the years of his father’s marriage 
to Carla, despite the fact that he had 
welcomed her there affectionately as 
his father’s bride. He makes his regi- 
ment or travel an excuse steadily to 
keep’ him away from the estate that 
will some day be his property. 

It is not until one reaches the mid- 
part of the story that he knows defi- 
nitely that Cyril’s absence is caused by 
his love for his young stepmother. On 
page 173 the significance of the title is 
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made clear when Cyril in conversing 
with Carla quotes a verse from Brown- 
ing’s A Woman’s Last Word: 


“Where the apple reddens 


Never pry, 
Lest we lose our Edens 
Eve and I—.” 


With this quotation his love for Carla 
is revealed to the reader and the mean- 
ing of the title is explained. But it is 
not until Stephen’s sudden death near 
the close of the novel that Cyril tells 
Carla of his frustrated love for her. 
The story ends on a tragic note as 
Carla, holding secure the memory of 
her devoted and loving husband, leaves 
Cyril and Place with her baby daughter 
to make her home elsewhere. 

Undoubtedly this book will appeal 
to Isabel C. Clarke’s devotees, who are 
legion. But it possesses many artistic 
and literary weaknesses. The author, as 
always, stresses Catholicism in a didac- 
tic fashion and underscores doctrines 
and statements that one prefers, in 
fiction, to take in less concentrated 
doses. Her emphasis is heavy handed 
and not at all subtle. If her medium 
were some vehicle other than light fic- 
tion, her zeal would not be such a 
detriment. Her ardor gets in the way 
of her narfative frequently. 

The story is repetitious and often 
dull, for the plot is rather obvious 
(almost from the beginning) and its 
development lacks the element of sur- 
prise to any great degree. Expressions 
such as “he belongs to an old Catholic 
family” and “they have a private 
chapel” occur so regularly that the 
observing reader will wonder why the 
author felt it necessary to reiterate in 
this manner. The inclusion of a little 
humor would have lightened the monot- 
ony considerably. A clean book about 
a Catholic marriage, but an ordinary 
book in all other respects. 


x e 


A Vagabond Journey 


The Amazing Bob Davis 

Fred Mathias Longmans, $3.00 
Bob Davis was being shown around the 
vast Texas estate of “The King of 
Tobasco Sauce.” 

“This,” said the host, pausing before 
a shrub covered with oblong white ber- 
ries,” is the bush from which 90% 
of all religious beads come. The seed 
is hard as ironwood and already pierced 
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for stringing. Rather kind of nature. 
The seeds are polished and then col- 
ored to suit the taste.” 

Robert H. Davis, then a syndicated 
columnist for the New York Sun, was 
on his last transcontinental vagabond 
journey from New York to Mexico. 
The itinerary had been fully arranged 
in advance and every stop-over was 
made with some notable local char- 
acter who had planned a sight-seeing 
or gastronomical or some other kind 
of celebration, and who had saved his 
best stories for Bob’s arrival. This was 
in 1941. Robert H. Davis died in 1942, 
and with his passing the country lost 
another of the fast-disappearing group 
of pioneers who blazed many trails 
now crowded with dime-a-dozen imi- 
tators. Fifty years in the magazine and 
newspaper world, he had been practi- 
cally everywhere and knew practically 
every author and celebrity of that pe- 
riod. In fact, back in the days when 
people “walked on shoe leather and 
liked it,” he had been the first to em- 
ploy or encourage many writers who 
rose in later years to eminence. 

He had worked under Brisbane, 
Hearst and Pulitzer and for twenty- 
two years was right-hand man for 
Frank Munsey when the latter founded 
a large number of magazines. He was 
the author of the famous Ode to the 
Printing Press, which begins, 


“I am the printing press, born of 

the Mother Earth. 

My heart is of steel, my limbs of 
iron, and my fingers of brass. 

I sing the songs of the world, the 
oratorios of history, the sym- 
phonies of all times. 

I am the voice of today, the 
herald of tomorrow.” 


Davis was likewise author of the 
song which every school boy has heard, 


“How much wood could a wood- 
chuck chuck 

If a wood-chuck could chuck 
wood?” 


This composition brought $20,000 to 
the author. 

Fred Mathias accompanied Davis on 
his journey and became known to mil- 
lions of readers through the Sun column. 
He has now expanded his notes and 
diary into a book that will be read 
with great pleasure by those who enjoy 
local color and unusual anecdotes and 
stories. ‘ ‘ 
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To Know America 


Journey Into America 
Donald Culross Peattie H-M, $3.00 


Illustrations in color by Lynn Ward 
Reviewed by Staff Contributor Anne 
Cawley Boardman, Minneapolis. (Edi- 
tor’s Note: Excerpt No. 34, page 425, 
Feb., ’44 issue, should read Journey 
Into America instead of Journey in the 
Dark.) 


Donald Culross Peattie, naturalist 
and story-teller, has departed somewhat 
from his established milieu in writing 
this latest book. Long an admirer of 
Mr. Peattie, I was prepared to like this 
book. But I. had no idea how much I 
would enjoy it, how many times I would 
re-read it, and how enthusiastically I 
would recommend it to others. The 
readers who have met Journey Into 
America through me have sent many 
messages of thanks for their introduc- 
tion to this thrilling and satisfactory 
journey to the shrines of our country 
and the sources of our inheritance. 


Journey Into America is not a history 
book; yet it causes one to turn eagerly 
to the reading of American history. 
One has no desire to check on the 
authenticity of what Mr. Peattie has 
written, but one wishes to know the 
full story of what has been given in 
a briefer and most intriguing form. 
It is true that there is much. unorthodox 
history presented, in that unfamiliar 
incidents are told and conversations are 
given that are often based on tradition 
rather than fact. Mr. Peattie makes it 
clear though, whenever he is drawing 
on his fancy and the reader feels that 
he is entitled to do that. 


This book is a realized desire on the 
author’s part to acquaint a former 
German friend of his with our Ameri- 
can forebears and heritage. Had the 
friend, Baldur, been able to come to 
the United States, he and Mr. Peattie 
would have taken this journey into 
America together. Instead, the author 
writes this book for Baldur and says: 
“Tf I can discover my country to you, 
a stranger to it, perhaps I shall come 
to see it whole myself,” and again, 
“the first place that you and I are 
going is one on which every American 
could agree as the cradle of the nation. 
Tt is so well-known that most Americans 
don’t go there at all.” Then he takes 
us to visit the Liberty Bell in Phila- 
delphia the day before Bataan fell, one 
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spring morning two years ago. 

From Independence Hall we visit in 
the fishing village of Marblehead .. . 
to the home town of George Washing- 
ton . . . to the Wilderness Trail: that 
Daniel Boone cut in the forest . . . and 
westward to Santa Barbara, California, 
the home of the author. The excursion 
is not just a geographical one; it is a 
visit into America’s past that forms 
itself into a vibrant picture of Ameri- 
ca’s present. 

Of the twenty chapters that consti- 
tute the book, I cared little for only 
one. That is called “Utopia on the 
Wabash” and deals with the growth and 
failure of Robert Owen’s idealistic com- 
munity at New Harmony, Indiana. I 
would agree, too, that the final pages 
are extremely theatrical. However, these 
weaknesses are minor indeed set along- 
side the beauty and grandeur of the 
whole. Written simply, yet superbly, 
Journey Into America tells us how we 
became this great country and people 
of ours. It is a book that will have a 


strong appeal and _ significance. to 
Americans everywhere. 
* * * 


Excellent —e 
Pilgrims All 
Edited by Mary McK. Curtin "betel $2.75 
Reviewed by Contributing Editor 
Riley Hughes 


In an anthology of rich and suggestive 
inclusions, Mrs. Curtin assays the part 
of the short story in the Catholic Liter- 
ary Revival. She finds that the genre 
“is today one of the most promising 
elements” in that resurgence of Catho- 
lic letters. Pilgrims All, a collection of 
twenty-eight stories by contemporary 
Catholic authors, is evidence of an al- 
ready rich yield. One wishes that con- 
tinued performance were as assured, 
in quality and quantity, as is the 
burst of talent represented by such 
established practitioners as Chesterton, 
Frank O’Connor, and that sardonic 
sketchist, Belloc. 


All Types Are Good 


The editor’s perceptive and valuable 
introduction distinguishes between the 
thesis story, that supple and willing 
servant of dogma, and the artistic 
story, or the recreation of experience 
with such insight and trueness that 
another entity as it were, another 
bonum is created. A third type, in- 


~ literary mediocrity.” 
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cluded in the book but not catalogued, 
is the contrived story—it may be thesis- 
laden but never artistic—which finds its | } 
reflection in literary form and not life, 
But even the stories of this third type 
are skillfully done, for Mrs. Curtin 
holds that. no poorly written story 
deserves publication, that “no amount 
of conviction and zeal compensates for 
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Kaye-Smith—O’ Connor—O’ F aolain 

Any anthology including, as this one 
does, Chesterton’s The Hammer of God 
has taken a huge stride toward excel- 
lence. The sketches by Belloc and 
Claudel are slight, but they deserve a 
place through their incisiveness and 
style. Of the folkway writers Sheila 
Kaye-Smith and Frank O’Connor are 
outstanding; each contributes a loosely 
picaresque tale of rural life. Sean 
O’Faolain’s Lonely Lives has a similar 
background, but its pity makes it uni- 
versal and gives it the touch of great- 
ness. 


re ee ee a a ee ee ae 


Horgan—Sullwan 


Among contemporary Americans there 
are Paul Horgan and Richard Sullivan, 
perhaps the two best reasons to hope 
for a vital Catholic literature in this 
country. The former’s To the Moun- 
tains, which opens the book, is a beau- 
tiful, tender and evocative story about 
two Mexican boys, brothers, who go to 
the mountains to obtain furs for their 
mother and who face death and danger 
and a dawning maturity together. Ruth 
Burns’ delightful satire on the D.A.R. 
mentality is slight but wonderfully ef- 
fective. 

Praiseworthy Withal 


Although some of the inclusions, nota- 
bly the stories by Elizabeth Jordon and 
Harry Sylvester, are sheerest machine- 
made magazine’ pap, there is distinction 
enough to make Pilgrims Ali a treasury 
for the general reader and the prospec- 
tive writer alike. 


a ee 
—and People are What They 
Buy 


Harry Hansen in Chicago Tré 
bune: “A paradoxical situation has 
developed in the making of hooks. 
The intensified buying in the book- 
stores has curtailed the risks of 
publication to a minimum; as one 
publisher expressed it, everything 
sells nowadays, no matter how ; 
badly written.” A 
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By Mary L. Dunn 


Manhold 


Phyllis Bentley Mac, 1941, $2.50 


Miss Bentley has written a series of 
studies of Yorkshire history in fiction 
form covering the years 1625-1936 
which “direct attention to the signifi- 
cance in industrial, social, economic and 
human history of this little unit of 
earth I am proud to call my native 
country”; this purpose was at first un- 
conscious and later deliberate, the au- 
thor says, and it is always subordinated 
to the development of the story and of 
the individual character so that while 
the novels are regional in background 
they are universal in interest. There 
are six novels in the group and all of 
them are based on fact. Manhold, 
which this reviewer considers the best, 
is the last of the series to be written 
although it covers the years 1720-1805. 

The theme of Manhold is “Envy thou 
not the oppressor and choose none of 
his ways.” As the epilogue says, “It is 
indeed a strange wild story, this story 
of Manhold; a story of strong passions 
and harsh actions; a story of oppres- 
sion, of revenge that became oppression 
in its turn and this in its turn bred re- 
venge and again oppression.” The foun- 
der of Manhold is Sam Horsfall, a cloth 
manufacturer whose greed, pride, and 
ambition eventually caused the ruin of 
all his dreams; his tyranny over his 
son Richard made the boy a weakling 
who could never be efficient or depend- 
able; his cruel and dishonest treatment 
of Ned Gildersome aroused in Ned’s 
daughter Ann a spirit of revenge which 
became the dominant motive in her life; 
Ann was strong, persistent, without 
mercy for Sam Horsfall and without any 
scruple that could stand in the way of 
her ambition to wrest Manhold from 
him; this hatred poisoned Ann’s life, 
brought her to a dreadful end, and 
brought misery to her husband and her 
child. As contrast to these’ violent peo- 
ple, there is the Kay family; in their 
home there was peace, because there 
Was in their hearts the serenity that 
came from fair dealing in business and 
virtue in private life. 

Manhold is a violent book, but it is 


not an immoral book because Miss 


Bentley subtly but relentlessly drives 


home the lesson that an excess of world- 


ly ambition blinds its victims to justice 


‘and to charity and brings upon them 





spiritual decay; there are sins commit- 
ted, grave sins, but they are presented 
as the ugly things they are and retribu- 
tion is made inevitable; in every crisis 
the characters act in accordance with 
their essential vice or weakness, and as 
they sow, so do they reap. 

* * * 


Ante-Bellum Race 
Problem 


The Red Cock Crows 

Frances Gaither Mac, ‘May 16, 1944, $2.75 
Belying its inappropriate and meaning- 
less title, this novel of the Old South is 
deeply impressive. Like another highly- 
publicized recent book, its author has 
lived in the land she describes — al- 
though much later than the period she 
depicts. 

Adam Fiske, native of Maine went 
into the cotton country to teach in a 
school supported by wealthy plantation 
owners—and was received as a member 
of the household of his sponsor, the 
largest slave-owner of the section, and 
the most humane. Fiske’s inability to 
accept the prevailing philosophy regard- 
ing the servile class led to embarrassing 
situations, and when it was found that 
he had written down his opinions with 
a view to publication, not only his 
standing but his life itself became a 
pawn. 

Surrounded by affluence, the slave 
population were easily influenced by 
agitators who insinuated into their 
minds the thought that through insurrec- 
tion the whites might be exterminated 
and the slaves might rise to domination. 

Adam was influenced to become a 
member of a Committee on Safety. In 
its fanatical efforts to stamp out the in- 
surrection the Committee showed no 
mercy, and when Adam remonstrated 
and finally resigned in protest against 
the brutal hangings of innocent victims, 
he also was brought to trial as a “nig- 
ger lover.” His friends among the aris- 
tocracy of ownership were supinely 
powerless against the unprincipled ex- 
ponents of “white supremacy.” 

The language throughout is restrained. 
Some episodes, while no doubt accurate, 
might have been omitted without loss. 
Descriptions of life in ante-bellum days 
is very good, there is sustained suspense, 
and this adult novel will help in under- 
standing the background of a problem 
which in different form is again to the 
fore—giving promise of getting worse 
before any solution is found. 


Boston Pilot Praises 


The Curtain Rises 
Quentin Reynolds Random, $2.75 
Boston Pilot: “. . . covers incidents, 


experiences and reports of the widely 
separated territory covered by the cor- 
respondent. . . . The. fourth trip back 
to the war zone. . . . He and Pat 
O’Brien, the movie star, celebrated St. 
Patrick’s Day at Trinidad where the 
actor had been entertaining the boys 
in uniform. 

“Russia, as Reynolds saw it, is given 
considerable space in this book. He 
gives the reader an entirely different 
angle on the people that is interesting 
and enlightening. Easter Sunday he at- 
tended Mass in the only Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Russia. . . . It was strange 
walking home at 2 A.M. after the serv- 
ices. The streets were still crowded, 
although thousands remained in the 
churches waiting for the seven o’clock 
services in the morning. Nobody can 
ever call this place Godless Russia. The 
government by merely ignoring religion 
(although not forbidding worship) has 
most certainly hoped to see it eventual- 
ly die out. No Red Army man was 
actually forbidden to attend services, 
but it was generally known that an 
officer lost ‘caste’ if he appeared in 
church. Correspondents who have been 
here for a long time were amazed to 
see among the crowds last night a 
liberal sprinkling of Red Army men 
and officers, the first time, they say, 
that this has occurred. 

“ “By now the government probably 
realizes that attempting to kill faith is 
like trying to punch a hole in a pil- 
low.’ 


“... Reynolds . . . dashed off from 
Russia . . . in time to join the Sicilian | 


invasion. . . | He saw the ‘show’ and 
reports it with informal details so that 
you feel that you are an eyewitness. . 

. next . _ with the invasion fleet 
toward the Bay of Salerno. ... 

“. . . an absorbingly interesting ac- 
count by an able and brilliant reporter 
who writes with frankness and sin- 
cerity.” 

x & & 
From Alaska 

“Three cheers from the North 
Land for Books on Trial. 

“When so much drivel is handed * 
out to us in usual book reviews, it 


is refreshing and inspiring.” 




































GLORY OF THE MOHAWKS by, Father Le- 
compte, S.J., and translated by F lorence Ralston 
Werum, is the most complete account of Kateri 
Tekakwitha ever published. It tells the’story of 
the simple little Indian maid who técame a 
Christian, and amid the rigors of her lusty sav- 
age tribe, rose to heights of singular sanctity. 
She dared what no Indian girl had even thought 
of before: she defied all attempts of her rela- 
tives to force her into a suitable marriage and 


resolutely guarded her virginity, consecrating it 


At last...a 
popular biog- 
raphy of the 
little Indian 
maid... 
Kateri 


Tekakwitha 


to God. See her come to life in this vivid biog- 
raphy. See her carrying her birch bucket to the 
well, where, in the solitude of the forest, she is 
sdbit lost in sweet and intimate prayer. See her 
performing countless little acts of charity, friend- 
ship, and self-denial, which are to add up into 
a vast store of glory for her. Read GLORY OF 
THE MOHAWKS and you will understand why 
Kateri Tekakwitha has won recognition all over 


the Christian world for the sanctity of her 
life. $2.00 


Buy it at your BOOKSTORE or order it directly from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


409 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee |, Wis. 








"A Rosary a day while the boys are away.” 
























































